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PRELIMINARY. 


I O the Patrons of Literature, and the \ 
©) Promorers of uservut and rational entertainment. 


To you this child of expectation looks up anxioufly for 
the indilgent fmiles of encouragement and fupport. 


As modefty well becomes the infancy of a life, which ~ 
fhe hopes wiil be long, pleafant and ufeful, it were unne- 
ceffary to prejudice friends in her faver, by faithlefs de- 
chrations of great future performances: to the difcerning 
therefore it will be only proper to obferve, that, added to 
lier perfonal decency of garb, fhe hopes her intelleétual 


aceomplifhments will be fuch, as to engage general favor 
and efteem. . 


She engages not to be the telltale of flander, or of indi- 
vidual reflections. Her difpofition fhall be innocent; and 
in the exercife of candor to others, fhe prefumes that'by 
them the mantle of charity will be kindly thrown over any 
foibles or blemifhes, which may inadvertently arife froin her 
youth or inexperience. Her-countenance will be fome- 
tinses overcaft with anger and the indignant frowns of re- 
proof, when combating the inaufpicious afpect of vice, 
the baneful force of fafhionable crime, and the menacing 
weapons of wickednefs of every fhape. On the trifling 
or immoral whims of crazy cuftom, the will oecafionally 
throw a {mile of beneficial efeét, and not unfrequently oc- 
cafion a merry but ufeful laugh. 









Happy in ufing her littie utmoft to render more firm the 
pillars of government and fupporters. of fociety, of the 


facred and lovely charms of religion and virtue, whofe fe. 
parate exiftence fle deems incompatible, fre will be a con- 


ftant admirer and warm advocate. 


She has no creed in politics, and with her opinions on 
that {ubject, fhe is determined never to trouble the reader, 


To the Farr, who juftly claim, and will ever receive, 
her fervent confiderations of efteem and affection, the 
hopes to become a little clofet confident, a much loved 
friend and adopted: fifter. To many a pretty. tale fhe will 
caufe them to liften, and while vom the fancy, fiyly 
convey the moralto the heart, 


Senfible of the unfavorable reception. which has con- 
ftantly attended fimilar attempts, heretofore, in America, 
fhe trembles with fearful apprehenfions, left fhe, like her 
predeceffors, fhould be left to pine away a fhort exiftence 
in the cold and diftant valiey of unanxious negle@, or, 
having fuffered for a time the rude blafis of uneandid cri- 
ticifm and fevere reproach, without a parent or friend, 
die at la{t the haple‘s infant of abortive prefumption—bur, 
animated with perhaps an inconfiderate hope, flie looks 
forward to the days of ‘ftrength and refpeét, from the guar. 
dian attention and affiduity of 
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Child of Pallas, &c. 
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Che Fumper,. 


(No. I.) 


if ASSUME this title becaufe I expeét to jump 
about from one place to another, and from one fubject to 
another, “from grave to gay, from lively to fevere,”’ juft 
as fancy may incline me. Now I thal! be as grave and 
thoughtful as Mifs Nancy, hefitating whether to marry 4 


city fop or a rich country bumpkin; and now as pert and 





p airy as my maiden niece Doratha, who (don’t mention it 
for the world, reader, for it is all a fecret in our family, 
‘ | 
: and the neighborhood) has juft now paffed the dreaded, 
: 


wrinkled age of thirty ;. yet is not fo old by many months 
as fhe was at eighteen. 


What is the reafon that the moft females, after having ar- 
fived to acertain age, with ftudied attention endeavor to 
conceal their years; and, as is the cafe with my niece, 

) =» would fooner part witha dozen kiffes at once, than the 


fecret of their age? I muft tell you fome anecdotes of this 
niece of mine, A 2 
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She was converfing with a gentleman a few evenings. 
fince, when, in the courfe of the different topics that oc- 
curred, fhe happened to obferve, that fhe could very welt 
remember the time of the declaration of Independence. 
“Ah,” fays Mr. Ame, ‘Chow old was.you.then ?”? The 
fadden recollection of the confequential difcovery of her 
age, {pread a blufh over her face. She hefitated, “ I mean,"* 
faid flie, “the mews. of Peace,” It was toolate. The 
awkward manner of her fecond affertion convinced the 
company of its untruth ; and her mortification deadened: 
the pleafure of the remaining part of the evening. I talk- 
ed with her on the fubjeét. the next day, and reprehended 
with much freedom the foeolifhnefs of her conduét; and 
aflured her that if fhe ever again attempted to conceal. her 
age by a falfehood, I woutd let all the world know it, by 
publifhing it in the papers. She declared fhe would net > 
and, as flie has not yet been detected in doing fo, I have 
till fcrupulovfly kept the knowledge of her age as one of 
the moft profound of my fecrets. 


With another foible my niece is very much troubled.. 


She Has become of late fo delicate that it is with much dif- 
ficulty fhe is able to exprefs her ideas on many fubjects, in 
the ufual terms of her own language. Drinking my teaa 
few evenings fince, fhe happened accidently to overturn 
my cup, wet my clothes, and feald me very much. I ob. 
ferved to her that the tea was very hot ; that it had not on- 
ly wet my breeches, but had taken the {kin off my knee, 
* Good God,” exclaimed fhe, “‘ what an indelicate old 
man you are. I really believe if you fliould fay breeches 
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again, fuch monftrous, flocking language would almoft 
make one reach.” 


“© What, what is the matter now, Doratha,” faid I, 
are breeches all out of fafliion with men, becaufe it is 
all in the fafhion for women to wear them. If I thould 
fend the boy for a pair of {mall-clothés, as you women call 
them, I fliould expeé a pair of ftockings.” 


* Stockings,”’ cried fhe; do, uncle, fay tose.” 


“ And, continued I, “ fhould I order him to bring me 
warm water inftead of hot, for fhaving, it would truly take 


much from the delicacy of the 1azor, and the appearance 
of my face.” 


“ Countenance, wncle, countenance.” 


But what im the name of wonder Doratha do you 


nean by that word reach? I fear you don’t pronounce it 


rightly.” 
‘I do {peak it, uncle, very naturally,” 


** Tt is very natural,” faid I, ‘*for filly affected girls and 
Boys, to pronounce quite wunatchurally.” 


** After long endeavouring to difcover her meaning (for I 
really had not the leaft knowledge, what idea to prefix to 
the word reach) I told her that her foolifh and affeéted be- 
havior had difgufted me very much; and made me in fome 
degree angry : that I had nothing further to fay on the fub- 
ject, that evening ; but frould defer ’till the morning, any 
animadverfions on the fogliflinefs of her condu@, With. 
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out bidding me a good night, fhe retired, with a refpectful. 
upturned nofe, and filent tongue. 


There can be no greater enemy than myfelf to words re- 
ally indilicate, or puns and double entendres capable of 
conveying an indecent meaning. And whenever I fee.a 
young woman, who does not blufh, nor direétly difcover 
her being offended; but. feems. pleafed with them; I am 
immediately convinced that flie is ‘at heart a rake:” and 
may become an eafy prey to the-accurfed arts of the -fedu- 
cer. - Yet, as a divine poet fays, 


From my foul T hate 
All affectation: ’tis my perfect fcorn 3 
Object of my implacable difguft. 


And when fome little-learned witling of affeétion, 
male or female,.endeavors to deftroy the ufe of werds, 
modefty well defining the meaning, and of univerfal 
acceptation; and fubfiitute words im their ftead, un- 
meaning, or of other meaning; who'can feel other feniations 
than thofe o: diiguf{t towards their firft‘inventors, or thofe 
who ufe them from purevaffeétation. I would not howe- 
ver carry too far my enmity to modern innovat.ons. Mae 
ny improper words, affuming a new fignification, and be. 
coming of general uie, canmot now be eradicated from the 
language. 


I went to bed that night with a thoufand different ideas 
hanging to the word reach; yet comforting myfelf with the 


hope that time or accident would develope its meaning ; 
and that I fhould not die altogether ignorant of the im- 
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provements, or rather deftortions of the Englifh tongue. 


In the morning, by threats and entreaties, I fo far prevaik, 
ed over the delicacy of Doratha, as to be direfed by her 
to a negro wench in the kitchen, who readily gave me tae 


tisfaction. 


Sothen, Mifs Doratha, the grand difcovery is made ; 
and reach, or as you fhould have faid,. retch, fignifies much 
the fame as vomiting. 





Vomiting, oh it is too much cried fhe in an agony 


of delicate diftrefs, and quitted the room. as 


T called her back withan air of authority, and, placing 
her near me, began a long le&ture on the foolifh innovati- 
ons of our language, both as to words and pronuneiation, 
{n defcanting on the word dreeches, I proved it to have been 
the language of our forefathers, as long ago as the time of 
Chaucer, and that it has probably been ufed thoufands of 
years, as itis of Welfh origin. I then entered’ largely on 
the propriety of ‘preferving the word in common iufe, for 
the benefit of pofterity ; that they need not, in reading. 
antient authors, be then obliged to recur to a dictionary of 
obfolete words, to difcover its fignification. Remarking 
to her, that whatever changes the freaks of fafhion might 
make, in their length, fmalinefs or magnitude, ftill bree- 


ches are breeches, and by the name of breeches fhall they 
be called. 


“Uncle, now they are worn up fo high, and down fo 
how, permit me to call them long-clothes,” 
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No. No. Should their waiftbands reach the fky, and 
their kneebands the earth, the name of breeches fhal!l flous 
fifth and endure, when fmall clothes, with its fmali fupport- 
ers, fhall be finking in the unbottomed vault of oblivion. 


Reader, you and IT muft be more acquainted. Have 
you white evebrows? Tf fo, I fear we thall not agree, 
Bavater is fevere on white eyebrows. If not, tell me your 
opinion of the Jumper as a writer, yet’don’t judge rath- 
ly ; for what he may be in the iffue, is unknown both to 
himand te you. Perhaps he may prove a new Addifon. 


No, fay you, I can already fee the contrary of that. Per-- 


haps, like the numerous: periodical writers of the age, he 
ray draco thro’ four or five mumbers, then die away, for. 
the want of wit, or money. Very likely, fay you. Very. 
likely, fay I; you judge rafhly ;- againft which I have juft 
fiw forewatned you. Condemn-not without a fair trial. 


The fituation, the members of my family are well 
known to myfelf, therefore fhould I attempt a delineatiou 
of them it muft be entirely for your benefit. As you are’ 
probably as ignorant of me as I-am of you, that we may 
become more acquainted; [-fhall, in-my next,.give you, 
for the better undeérftanding of each other; a brief detail 
of the various fcenes and events of my life; my fituation 
now in my old age, as-well as that of my family connec- 
tions, who I fhall have occafion to introduce.to you, im 
the courfe of my lucubrations. 
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ee Crites, 


(No. I. ) 


ILL of late years, attention to the grammar, 


elegance and correétnefs of the Englifh language, was | 


hardly confidered as a neceffary branch of a.-regular-edu- 
cation, in this country. While years were fpent in. ace 
quiring a full knowledge of Latin and Greek, the ftudent 


~was often ignorant ofthe grammar of his own tongue, 


and unable to exprefs himfelf with propriety and accuracy 


in it; tho’ he could: minutely comprehend the different At- 


tic or Doric idioms of the Greek, The peculiarities of 
our own language, words and phrafes, of different ufe, 
in the different ftates; thofe common in America and 
unknown in Europe; new-coined American words ; -ob- 
fervations on errors of logic or rhetoric, &c. &c. will be 
the fubje&t of a feries of numbers, that will appear under 
this fignature. It will be properly {peaking,‘‘ a thing of 


fhreds and patches,” yet fuch as will, I hope, merit the 
attention of the reader. 


Many people, among whom fome are found by no means 
deftitute of education, often ule the words mighty bad, ‘in- 


ftead of very much. 


Said Mifs A--=toan Englifh gentleman of education, 
‘your old acquaintance Nauicy is:courted by a fea cap- 


fain, and he loves hes mighty bad.” ‘* Loves her mighty 
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bad, ” fays the Englifiman, * ss kind of love, pray, m 
dam is that” 














“They are married now all but,” cried the: “they cers 
tainly will be married in 4 /ittle piece.” 


ieee 


All but married, a little piece—and this from ene mighty 
bad love! 


POTN A 





_ A little piece is @ very ‘common expreffion, when_a per- 
fon intends to fignify a little, or a fhort time. Will you 
lend me your carriage a little piece ? Tl return it again ina 
little bit: I only want it to go a piece. PerhapsI fhall be 
gone an hour all but. 





The word raife is very improperly applied by many peo- 
ple. Few fay, where was you Jorn? but where was you 
raifed ? In England, or New England, a perion would be 
greatly affronted, at being queftioned in this manners 
the word rae being generally applied to cattle, hogs, 
grain, &c. Phere they rai/e hogs and corn, and have chil- 
dren: in the Southern States, they make pork, make Cory 














and raifechildren. I have, faysa Virginian planter, with- 
in thele feven years, made two thoufand barrels of corn; 
and, in that time, raifed five children. 

The word tote, fignifying to carry, is wholly unknownin 
the Northern ftates. Will you soe this trunk to my houle? 
You muft not charge too much for toting it only a litle pieces 

/ This word is of fo univerfal acceptation, efpecially among 
| the middle and lower orders of citizens, that it claims a juft 
\ right to be incorporated into our language. 
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Thofe who wifh to fpeak with propriety will mfe the 


words 
Very much - -  infteadof - - mighty bad, 
much - . - - : bad, 
almoft . - - : all but, 
a fhort time - . . a little piece, 
Raife (as applied to grain and cattle) make, 


Born or educated (as applied to children)  raife. 
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EXTRACTS rrom MEMORANDA, 


Kept by a charadter long difipaied. ‘It difcowers the final 


hrevalence of virtue, over a heart not naturally corrupt. 


g o’clock. Wake. Oh what an intolerable head- 
ach. Cards and wine and late hours are the devil all over. 
Call fora glafs of gin, to clear out the cobwebs of the throat. 
No appetite for breakfaft. Nancy enquired if I was un- 
well, ing my head fhake: biuflied; told her I had ta- 
Meviolent cold, knew Ilied; and fhe knew it. rr. 
ke a pipe—new{paper—-Punch— Mem. Col. $ 
s the money he lent me. How fhalll pay him? 4 o’- 
clock, Dinuer—Bad wine—Could drink but one bottle. 
6 o’elock. Barber drefles my hair. Drefs. Cravat too 
{fmall—can’t touch my nofe with it. Wifh it were the 










fafhion to wear none. Took a walk—Bowed to Mis 
Aone, Sliedid not curtefy— Won’t take any notice of her 
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when fhe comes here again. 8 o’clock, Billiards— loft g 
Dollars. Drunk—11 o’clock, go to bed. 


Tuefday. 


4 o’clock, Wake—Blue Devils and hobgoblins— Dry 
~~call for half pint gin toddy— 4g o’clock, fleep again. 11 
o’clock, get out of bed—-Bitters—-Told Nancy my cold had 
encreafed. Eat no breakfaft—Took fome pills. 2. Dine. 
5. Pilliards—Won 2 Dollars. §. Wentto Mrs. M "Sy 
Two members of Congrefs there. Mem. Mrs. M. keeps 
the genteeleft bawdy houfe in the city—-goto no other. 12 
go to bed. 


Wednefday. 


Wake atg. Sick. Take fome of Anderfon’s pills. 
Put ona new fuit of clothes. Taylor threatens about his 
bill. Newipapers—Buonaparte victorious. What will 
be the end of this famous Corfican? 11, Captain R 
called on me. He admired my new coat. It is hand- 


fome. Look in the gtafs: appear well. Afk his opinion 
about whifkers. Advifes me to fhave them off, Mott 
have the opinion of others. firft, on the fubje&t, 4 dj 
my cravat—Punch. Walk out with the Captain, / 


Captain ftruts very much: makes a geod bow tho’— 
jearn his bow. 3. Dine with the Captain. Good wine. 
Toaft BuoncpartesHe toafts the Arch Duke Charles. 5. 
Return—Take a nap» 7. Go out for the evening. — 11, 
Come home a little intoxicated. 


[To be continued, ] 
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Svangles and Wibdorns, 


A great eater complained frequently of the teeth ache. 
% T dont wonder at it,’”’ favs another, “‘mine would ache 
foo, were they confined to fuch hard and continued labor.” 


Ee 


A maker of blackball fold a large quantity of miferable 
ftock, by affuring his cuftomers that its qualtty was fuch 
that it would not rub off on xothing. 


THE LATE KING OF Prussia 


Was remarkable for attending him/e!fto the memorals 
and complaints of his fubjefls. His decifions were gene- 
rally juft, and often conceived with much ingenuity. In the 
following inftance however we conceive ihat the faithful 
adhefion te duty, efpecially ina cuftom houfe officer, me- 
rited rather a reward than the fentence here given. 


The Princefs of PruMia ordered fome rich filks from Ly- 
ons, which pay a high duty at Stetin, the place of her re- 
fidence, the cuftom houfe officer rudely arrefted them until 
the duties fhould be paid. The Princefs, incenfed, let 
him know that the would fatisfy his demands, and defired 
that he would come himfelf with the filks for that purpofe. 
On his entrance into the apartments of the Princefs, fhe 
flew at him, feized the merchandize, gave the officer two or 
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three cuffs in the face, and turned him out of doors. The 
proud and mortified excifeman, ina violent fit of refent- 
ment, drew up amemorial, in which he complained bitter- 
ty of the difhonorable treatment he had met with in the ex- 






ercife of his office. ‘Fhe King having read the memorial, 






an{wered it as follows : 






** The lofs of the duties belongs to my account. The 
“ filks are to remain in the poffefion ofthe Princefs. The 
** cuffs with him that received them, As to the fuppofed 
* difhonor, I cancel it at the requeft of the complainant ; 







but it is of itfelf null; forthe white hand of a fair lady 
“ cannot poflibly difhonor the face of a cuftom houfe offi- 






¢ Cer, 





(Signed) FREDERICK.” 
Berlin, November 30, 1778. 






Exotic, 








ek 


A fanguine Frenchman had fo high an opinion of the 
pleafures to be enjoyed inthe ftudy of Heraldry, that he 
ufed to lament, as we are informed by Manage, the hard 
cafe of our forefather Adam, who could not poffibly amufe 
himfelf by inveftigating that fcience, nor that of genealo- 
gy. - Ex. 
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Singular Cuftom in the Ifle of Man. 


If a fingle young woman profecutes a fingle man fora | 
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rape, the ecclefiaftical Judgesimpanneél a Jury ; and if this 
Jury find him guilty, heis fo returned to the Spiritual 
Courts, where, if he is found guilty, the Dumfter, (thats 
the temporal judge) delivers to the woman a rope, a {word, 
and a ring, and fhe has it in her choice to have him hanged, 
or beheaded, or to marry him. Ex. 
















At atavern one evening it was agreed that each fhould 
rhake arhyme ; and he who firft failed fhould pay forthe 
liquor for the evening. One John Dine, thro’ intoxication, 
miffed, and was obliged to pay the reckoning, Going 
home, he found his door faft. He called to his wife for 
admitaice. Who’sthere* I. Whoare your WhyI, John 
Dine. Yes, as drunk asafwine. Stop, wife, cried, he f 
muft go back. On returning, he found fome of. his com- 
panions left; to whom he propofed that fupper fhould be 
made ready; and he who firft failed of making a rhyme 
fhould pay. for them. Agreed. All weat well ‘till his 
turn, when he cried out,. | 


I John Dine: 


Am as‘drunk as a hog. 
Ex: 


a IPS 





The betrayer of confidence is worfe than the ungrateful 
man. 


The feducer can but plead his luft for his crimes, the 
B2 
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robber may plead hunger, and perhaps a ftarving family. 
Cafuifis may determine which is the more proper food for 
Cerberus. r 


Thofe who are always anxious to be the firit in a new fa- 
fhion, have generally their heads more decorated than their 
minds. 


She who can fpend four hours in dreffing her head for an 
aflembly, can never know how to ufe her tongue when 
there, whatever graces may attend her feet. 


To break glasfes, chairsand windows; pay a heavy bill, 
that cannot be afforded; and ftagger home half drunk, is 
called gaiety. It is . 

The gaiety of thofe 
Whofe head aches nail them to a noon day bed. 
A gaiety that fills the bones with pain, . 
The mouth with blafphemy, the heart with woe. 


-_ 
i) fia 


QUERIES. 


- #& Taylor had no goofe; he wanted two, and wifhed 
to write to a merchant for them. How fhall he exprefs 
himfelf in the plural number * 


Does the dipping of a razor in hot water make it cut bet- 
ter? If fo, why? 
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Exirads from the will of the Earl of Pembroke, London. 


my + Gove - 


Imprimis.—For my foul, I confefs I have heard very much 
of fouls, but what they are, who they are, or what they are 
for, God knows, / know not; they tell mealfo of another 
world, where I never was, nor do! know one foot of the 
way thither. While the king ftood, I was for his relgi- 
on, made my fon wear a caffock, and thought to make him 
bifhop ; then came the Scots and made me a Prefbyterian ; 
and fince Cromwell entered I have been an independent. 
Thefe J believe are kingdom’s three eftates, and if any of 
thefe can fave a foul I may claim one; therefore if any ex- 
ecutors find I have a foul, I give.it to him who gave it to 
me. 


Item. I give my body, for I cannot keep it, to be 
buried; do not lay mein the church poreh, for I wasa 
lord, and would not be buried where Col. Pride was born. 


Item. My willis that I have no monument, for then I 


muft have epitaphs and verfes, and all my life long I -have 
had too much of them. 


Item. J give all my deer to the earl of Salifbury, who I 


know will preferve them, becauie he denied the king a 
buck out of one of his own parks. 


tiem. Igive nothing to the Lord Say, which legacy I 
will him becaufe I know he will give it to the poor. 
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lem. To Tom May bgive gs. I intended to give him 
more, but whoever has feen his hiftory of the parliament- 
thinks 5s, too much. 


lem. 1 give lieutenant general Cromwell one word of 
mine, becaufe hitherto he never kept his own. Tiem. I 
give up the ghoft. Ex. 


ee > Ge 


Dr. Johnfon being afked what was love, anfwered, “ It 
was the folly of a wife man and wifdom of a fool; and 
Dryden being afked the fame queftion by a lady, replied — 
It is a fubject, Madam, I have feen, fele and heard—but 
never yet could underftand, Ex. 
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Character of the American General Lee, in a letter from a gentleman 
at Phladelphia te Dr. Gordon, author of the hiftory of the Rife, 


Progrefi, and Eftablifhment of the Independence of the United 
States of America. 


Tus charatter of this perfon was full of abfurdi- 
ties and qualities of a moft extraordinary nature. His 
underftanding was great, his memory capacious, and his 
fancy brilliant. His mind was ftored witha variety of 
knowledge, which he colleéted from books, converfation, 
and travels. He had been in moft European countries. 
He was a correét and elegant claffical fcholar; and both 
wrote aud fpoke his native language, with perfpicuity, 
force, and beauty. From thefe circumftances he was, at 
times, a moft agreeable and inftructive companion. His 
temper was naturally four and fevere. He was fellom | 
feen to laugh, and fcarcely to fmile. The hiftory of his 
life is little elfe than the hiftory of difputes, quarrels, and 
duels, in every part of the world. He was vindiétive to 
his enemies, His avarice had nobeunds. He never went Y 
into a public, and feldom into a private houfe, where he | 
did not difcover fome marks of ineffable comtemptible 
meanneis. He begrudged the expence ofa nurfe in his 


laft illnefs, and died in a fimall dirty room in the Philadel- | 
phia Tavern, called the Canaftoe-waggon, (defigned chief- 


ly for the entertainment and accommodation of common 
countrymen) attended by no one but a French fervant, 
and Mr. Ofwald the printer, who once ferved as an officer 
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under him. He was both impious and profane. In his 
principles he was not only an infidel, but was very hoftile 
to every attribute of the Deity. His morals were exceed~ 
ingly debauched. His manners were rude, partly from na- 
ture, and partly from affeétation. His appetite was fo 
whimfical as to what he ate and drank, that he was at all 
times, and in all places, a moft troublefome gueft. He 
had been bred to arms from his youth ; and ferved as Licu- 
tenant Colonel among the Britifh, as Colonel among the 
Portuguefe, and afterwards as Aid-de-camp to his Polifls 
Majefty, with the rank of Major General. Upon the A- 
merican Continent’s being forced into arms for the prefer- 


vation of her liberties, he was called forth by the voice of 
the people, and elected to the rank of third in command of 


their forces. He had exaufted every valuable treatife, 
both ancient and modern, on the military art. His judg- 
ment in war was generally found. 


He was extremely ufeful to the Americans in the begin- 
ning of the revolution, by infpiring them with military 
ideas, and a contempt for Britifh difcipline and valour. 
It is dificult to fay, whether the active and ufeful part he 
took in the conteft, arofe from perfonal refentment againft 
the King of Great Britain, or from a regard to the liberties 
of America. It is certain he reprobated the French alli- 
ance and republican forms of government, after he retired 
from the American fervice. He was, in the field, brave 
inthe higheft degree; and with all his faults and oddities, 
was beloved by his officers and foldiers. He was devoid of 
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prudence, and ufed to call it a ra/cally virtue. Hip partiallity 
to dogs was too remarkable not to be mentioned in his cha- 
raéter. Twoor three of thefe animals followed him gene- 
rally wherever he went. When the Congrefs confirmed 
the fentence of the Court Martial, fufperading him for 
twelve months, he pointed to his dog and exclaimed, 


‘Oh! that I was that animal, that I might not call maz 
*¢ my brother.”’ 


















Two virtues he poffeffed in an eminent degree, viz, fin- 
cerity and veracity. He was never known to deceive or 
deferta friend ; and was a ftranger to equivocation, even 
where his fafety or character were at ftake. 


He died on Wednefday evening, Oéteher 2, 1782, after 
being confined to his bed from the evening of the preceding | 
Friday. His diforder was a deftruction of the lungs, of 
three months ftanding, which produced fomething like a h 
{fpurious inflammation of the lungs, accompanied with an 
epidemic remitting fever: 
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Extras from Bofwell’s Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 


Dr. Folnfon’s Opinion of Pennant. Military Obfervations. Re- 
markson Trade. Anecdote of Mr. Garrick. Anecdotes of Dr. 
Fohnfon. His Peculiarivies. A Keen Sportfman. His En- 
mity to King William. His Cpinion of Richa dfn, Dr. Young, 
and Dr. Doddridge. A Caledonian Miracle. A Laughable 
Scene. Other firiking Peculiarities of the Dodtur. Remarks on 
French Literature, Singular Infance of Feudal Authority. 


Dr. Fohnfon’s Opinion of Pennant. 


I; was wonderful how well time paffed ina re- 


mote caftle, and.in dreary weather. After fupper, we talk- 
ed of Pennant. It was objeéted, that he was fuperficial. 
Dr. Johnfon defended him warmly. He faid, Pennant has 
creater variety of enquiry than almoft any man, and has 
told us more than perhaps one in ten thoufand could have 
done, in the time that he took. He has not faid what he 
was to tell; fo you cannot find fault with him, for what he 
has nottold. Ifamancomesto look for fifhes, you cannot 
blame him if he does not attend to fowls-—‘** But, faid Co- 
lonel M‘Leod, he mentions the unreafonable riie of rents in 
the Highlands, and fays, “‘the gentlemen are for emptving 
“ the bag without filling it;” for that is the phrafe he ufes. 
“© Why does he not tell how to fill it?’—Johnion. “ Sir, 
there is no end ef negative criticifm. He tells what he 
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obferves, and as mucl:as he chufes. If he tells what is 
not true, you may find fault with him ; but though he tells 
that the land is not well cultivated, he is not obliged to tell 
how it may be well cultivated. IfItellthat many of the 
Highlanders go bare-footed, I am not ebliged to tell how 
they may get fhoes. Pennant tells a fa&t. He need go no 
farther, except he pleafes. He exhaufts nothing; and no 
fubje& whatever has yet been exhaufted. But Pennant 
has furely told a great deal. Here is a man dix feet high, 
and you are angry becaufe he is not feven.’—Notwith- 
ftanding this eloquent Oratio pro Pennantia, which they 
who have read this gentleman’s Tours, and recollect the 
Savage and the Shopkeeper at Monboddo, will probably impute 
to the {pirit of contradi@tion, I 1till think that he had bet- 
ter have given more attention to fewer things, than have 
thrown together fuch a number of imperfeé acceunts. 


2 .Be- =. 
Military Cbfervationt. 


After fupper he faid. “‘ ] am forry that prize-fighting is 
gone out ; every art fhould be preferved, and the art of de. 
tence is furely important. It is abfurd that our foldiers fhould 


have fwords and not be taught the ule of them, prize-fight- 


ing made people not accuftomed to be alarmed at feeing 
their own blood, or feelinga little pain from a wound, I 
think the heavy glaymore was an ill-contrived weasfon, A 
man could only ftrike once with it. It emplo-ed both his 
hands, and he muft of courfe be foon fatigued with weild- 
ingit; fo thatif his antagonift could only keep playing a 
Cc 
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while, he was fure of him, I would fight with a dirk againit 
Rorie More’s fword. I could ward off a blow with a dirk, 
and then run in upon my enemy. When within that heavy 
{word, I have him; he is quite helplefs, and I could ftab 
him at my liefure, like a calf.—-It is thought by fenfible mi- 
litary men, that the Englifh do not enough avail them- 
lelves of their fuperior ftrenght of body againft the French ; 
for that mufl always havea great advantage in pufhing with 
bayonets. I have heard an officerfay, that if women could 
lhe made to ftand, they would doas wellas man in a mere 
interchange of bullets froma diftance ; but if a body of 
men fhould come clofe up to them than to be fure they 
muft be overcome ; now, faid he, inthe fame manner the 
weak bodied French myft be overcome by our ftrong fol- 


Remarks on Trade. 


Aiter breakfaft, he faid to me, “* A Highland Chief 
thould now endeavor to do every thing to raife his rents, by 
means of the induftry of his people. Formerly, it was 
right for him to have his houfe full of idle fellows ; they 
were his defenders, his fervants, his dependants, his 
friends. Now they may be better employed. The fyftem 
of things isnow fo much altered, that the family cannot 


have infttence without riches, becaufe it has no longer the 

power of angient feudal time. An individual ofa family 
may have it; Dut it cannot now belong to a family, —_ unlefs 
you could havea perpetuity of men with the fame views. 
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M’Leod has four times the land that the Duke of Bedford 
has. I think, with his fpirit, he may in time make himfelf 
the greateft man in the king’s dominions ; for land may al- 
ways be improved toa certain degree. I would never have 
any man fell land, to throw money into the funds as is of- 
ten done, erto try any other fpecies of trade. Depend 
uponit, this rage of trade will deftroy itfelf. You andI 
fhali not fee it ; but the time will come when there will 
bean end of it. Trade is like ganiing. Ifa whole company 
are gamefters, play muft ceafe ; for there is nothing to be 
won. When all nations aretraders, there is nothing to be 
gained by trade, and it will ftop firft where it is brought to 
the greateft perfection. Then the proprietors of land only 
will be the great men,”—I obferved, I thought it was hard 
M’Leod fhould find ingratitude in fo maay of his people. 
—Johnfon. “ Sir, gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation ; 
you do not find it among grofs people.”’—I doubt of this. 
Nature feems to have implanted gratitude in all living crea- 
tures. _Thelion, mentioned by Valerius Maximus, liad it. 
It appears to me that culture, which brings luxury and felf- 


ifhnefs with it, has a tendency rather to weaken than pro- 
mote this affection, 


> —pe-- 


Anecdote of Garrick 


Having talked of the ftritnefs with which witnefs are 
examined in courts of juftice, Dr. Johnfon told us, that 


Garrick, though accurftomed to face multitudes, when pro - 


duced as a witnefs in Weftminfter- hall, was fo difconcert- 
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ed by a new mode of public appearance, that he could 
net underftand what was. afked. It wasa caufe where an 
actor claimed a free denefit ; that isto fay, a benefit without 
paying the expenfe of the houfe ; but the meaning of the 
term was difputed. Garrick was afked, “Sir, have you 
a free benefit ?”———" Yes,”———** Upon what terms have 


you it?” Upon —the terms—of—a free benefit.”’»—He 
was difmiffed as one from whom no information could be 
ebtained.—Dr. Johnfon is often too hard on ovr friend 
Mr. Garrick. When I afked him, why he did not men- 
tion him in the preface to his Shakefpeare, he faid, “* Gar- 
sick has been liberally paid for any thing he has done for 
Shakefpeare. If 1 fhould praife him, I fhould much more 
praife the nation who paid him. He has not made Shake- 

fpeare better known. He cannot illuftrate Shakefpeare: 
So I have reafons enough againft mentioning him, were. 
reafons neceflary. There fhould be reafons for it. "—I 
fpoke of Mrs, Montague’s very high praifes of Garrick.— 
Johnfon. “ Sir, it is fit fhe fhrould fay fo much, and f 
fhould fay nothing. Reynolds is fond of her book, and — 
wonder at it;for neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor Mus. 


Thrale, could get through it.” 


I 


Anecdotes of Dr. Fohn/on. 


J mentioned aclubin London, at the Boar’s Head in Eaft- 
cheap, the very tavern were Falftaff and his joyous compa. 
nions met; the members of which all affume Shakefpeare’s [ 
charaGters. One is Falftaff, another Prince Henry, anc [ 
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ther Bardolph, and fo on Johnfon. ‘“ Don’t be of it, 
fir. Now that you have a name, you muft be careful to 
avoid many things, not bad of themfelves, but which will 
leffen your character. This every man who hasa name 
muft obferve. A man who is not publickly known may live 
in London as he pleafes, without any notice being taken of 
him; but it is wonderful how a perfon of any confe- 
quence is watched. There was a member of parliament 
who wanted to prepare himfelf to fpeake ona queftion that 
was tocorme on inthe Houfe; and he and I were to talkit 
over together. He did no< wifh it fhould be known that he 
talked with me ; fo he would not let me come to his houfe, 
but come to mine. Some time after he had made his 
fpeech in the houfe, Mrs. Cholmondeley, a very airy lady, 
told me, “* Weil, you could make nothing of him !” nam- 
ing the gentleman; which wasa proof that he was watch- 
ed.—I had once fome bufinefs to do for government, and 
{went to Lord North’s. Precaution was taken that it 
fhould not be know. It was dark before I went ;’ yet a 
few days afterI was told, * Well, you have been with 
Lord North. That the door ofthe prime minifter fhould 
be watched, is not ftrange ; but that a member of parlia- 
ment fhould be watched, ormy door flould be watched, 
iswondeful,”’ | 
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His Peculiarities.. 


There is a beautiful little iflandin the Loch of Dunvegan, 
called J/z. M’Leod faid, he would give itto Dr. John- 
fon, on condition of his refiding on it three months-in the 
year ; nay one month. Dr. Johnfon was highly amufed 
with the fancy. I have feen him pleafe himfelf with little: 
things, even with mere ideas like the prefent, He talked’ 
a great deal of this ifland ;--how he would build a houée 
there, —how he would fortify it, — how he would have 
cannon,—how he would plant,—how he would fally out, 
and takethe iffland of Muck ;—and then he laughed with 
uncommon glee, and could hardly leave off. I have feen 
him do fo at a very fmall matter that ftruck him, and was a. 
{port to no one elfe. Mr. Langton told me, that one night 
ke did fo while the company were all grave about him :— 
enly Garrick, in his fignificant {mart manner darting 
his eyes around, exclaimed, ‘* Very jocofe, to be fure!”— 
M’Leod encouraged the fancy of Dr. Johnfon’s becom- 
ing owner of anifland ; told him, that it was the practice of 
this country toname every man by his lands ; and begged 
leave to drink to him in that mode ;:“‘ [and Ifa, your 
health !"—-Ulinifh, Talifkers Mr. M’Queen, andI, all 


joined in our different manners, while Dr. Johnfon bowed 
to.each, with much: good humor. 


[To be continued im our next} 



































PALLAS, 


Changeable Silks, 


To Mifs Nawey O 


On feeing her angry at lofing in 2 pame of cards, 


Charming maid, withevery grace | 
Sitting eafy on thy face, fa 
With limbs of nature’s faireft mould,. | 
Killing thofe who dare behold : Bl 
Hear the bard’s in{tructive line, 
"Feaching beauty more to fhine—— 
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Who:can view thy auburn hair,, 
In ringlets winding dowm: fo fair ; 
Who on thy cheek can fee the rofe, 

That in the midft of lilles grows ; 

Who thy crimfoned lips fo fweet ; 

Or thy teeth of ivory neat : 

Who thy lovely downcatt eye, 

Where a thonfand Cupids lie; 

From whome hoftile darts are thrown, 
To thy unconfcious felfunknowa. 

Who can hear thy honied tongue 

Gentle aecents roll along ;. 

Survey the beauties of thy mind ; 

Thy fenfe, good humor, wit refined ; 
Who can behold, and think that thow: 
Couldft ever wrap in frowns thy brow ; 
Couldft turn to pale thy blooming. cheek ; 


‘Fo fury change the mild and meek. ; 
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Bid malice all thy frame deform, 


And anger taife th’ internal ftogm = 
Bid madnefs fparkle in thy @e, 
Where allthe Cupids ufed to lie = 
But now in tears of rage to {wim ; 
And frantic wild diftort-each Wee 
Ah fad to tell, yet muft the bards. 
The horrors that attend the card. _ 


A 
’ anor 


Tn game of whift, twice feven hands played*s: 
The bet two crowns on table laid; 

So near alike the parties fought, 

They both were in the nine holes caught. 
Six lifts had each—a paufe enfued : aie 
Thetméxt play muft her fate conclude : 

‘Tis Mine, ” the fair one cried : her queen 
Was quickly on the table feen ; 

Down comes the feven, down the nine-— 
What raptures Nancy then were thine. 
When, long forgot, to alla wonder, 

Down falls the king~ the queen lies unders. 
So may fume privateer be feen, 

Taking two prizes like our queen : 

Which foon fome man of war furprizes: 


Recaptures privateers and prizes. 


lien, Nancv, what was thy confufion 
W hat tremors fhook thy conftitution. 
In greater rage thou wouldft not fall, 
To loie a partner fora ball ; — 


Or drop, in Market ftreet when re 
The careiefs grater from thy ftocking 
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Nor if, more lucklefs ftill than all, 
Thy unpin’d petticoat fhould fall. 


Quit then, fair girl, the love of play ; 
And thrown the ufelefs cards away : 
Nor let thy time away be worn, 

Till one, tow, three o'clock in morn. 
From their abode thy fpirits flown ; 
Thy cafh, good fenfe and fuitors gone. 
In truth I’m very much afraid, i. 
*Fwill caufe thy being an old maid. ¥ 
Tt turns to four thy native honey— 


tl i 


I charge thee never play for money ; 
But if ambitious to regain “fl 
Good withes of thy friends again ; id 
If thou muft idle time away ; 

play feldom, and with temper play. 


CLoby's Prayer, 


Toby was a freeman, in Jove with Dinah, a flave. He 
folicited the owner of his miftrefs for liberty to take her a- 
way toa fmall plantation, acquired by his own induftry; at 











the fame time offering him ample recompenfe. We are for- 
ry to add, that the expectation of profit from the offspring 
of his female flave, rendered the mafter in, xorable. 
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Maffa hear poor Toby’s prayer, 
For he be muchin great defpair. — 
i love Mifs Dinah, Maffa’s flave, 
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And the for Toby fame love have: 
Den, Maffa, tink how mighty fine, ah, 
Toby would be if with Dinah. 


Jacob love Mifs Rachael much, 
And he tink dere be none fuch: 7 
Rachael, you knew, marry Jacob——— 
Dinah will with Toby take up. 

Den, Maffa, tink how mighty fine, ahy 

Toby would be tied to Dinah. 3 


Jacob for Laban work feven year, 
Becaufe he Rachael love fe dear : 
Toby will work feven year too 
If Dinah he can get from you. 

Tink den, Maffa, how divine, ah, 

Toby would be ’long with Dinah. 


Maifa, don’t you love your wife ? 
Love her dearly like your life ? 
Weil negroes are not owls or night hawks 
For they exadtly love like white folks. 


O do tink den how divine, ah, 
Toby married to Mifs Dinah. 


If you do keep her from me longer 
I fhall die dead—and wake in Congo, 


Where de curfed white fhan’t plague ce negro, 


Nor ruin flaves dat love as wedo. 
O, Maffa, what can be diviner, 
Dan happy Tohy, happy Dinah ? 
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SUMMARYY. 


=a fe 


Congrefs. 


® 
Monday, November 24. The Speaker read a letter 
from Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treafury, ftating, 
that with the approbation of the Prefident, he had deter- 
mined to refign his ofice—and inviting, ifthe houfedeem- | 


























ed fit, an inveftigation into his official condué&. 27. The 
houfe waited on the Prefident with their anfwer to his {peech. 
Rev. Mr. Lify chofen chaplain. Bifhop Clagget eleéted 
chaplain to the Senate. 28. Vice prefident arrives. 2g. , 
Committees of claims, ele&tions, &c. chofen. The com- \ 
mittee of revifal and unfinifbed bufinefs find, among o- 
thers undetermined laft feffion, a bill to erect a mufoleum 
in honor of General Wathington ; a bill eftabhifhinga mi- : 
litary academy ; and‘a bill to provide for the more conve- : 
nient adminiftration of government, in the courts ef the pt 
United States. Which bills are new on the tapis. 


Bomefite. 


Charlefion, November 24. A fea-horfe, a great curiofity, 
was caught in Geyer’s dock alive, by one of the cuftom t 
houfe officers, Bofon, November 19. The United States 
irigate Bofton, George Little, Esq. commander, captured, 
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on the r2th of O&tober, the French national corvette Ber- 
ceau, 22 guns, 232 men. The {mall pox rages in Marble- 
hard. A violent ftorm on the rsth did much damage to 
the ftores and wharfs in Bofton, as well as to the fhipping 
in the harbor. The houfe of reprefentatives, in the legif- 
lature of Pennfylvania, have agreed to the propofition of the 
fenate, forthe appointment of eleétors. Onjthe 3d inft. the 
electors of Prefident and Vice prefident, gove their votes, 
thoughout the United States, — 
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Caxi moft old people, Iam more generally fond 
of light and pleafant fubjeéts, for meditation, for the 
pen and for converfatien; yet can occafionally devote 
hours to the moft abftrufe reafoning, the moft profound 
fpeculation. Reader, are you young? If fo, I beg you 
to ponder long, and ‘ferioufly, on the obfervations Lam 
about to make. Ifyou are old, you mutt be an old block® 
head, not to have learned, that luxury is the bane Of fa- 
tional pro‘perity, of individual quiet, {uccefs and real plea~ 
fure. It is the canker-worm, that corrodes the tree of hfe; 
to its‘ntimely deftru@ion ; it devours the foliage, indica- 
tive of health ; it deftroys the buds of virtue, that weuld 
naturally bloffom ; it gnaws and gnaws, upon the trunk, 


till, fruitlefs, leaflefs and unfightly, it becomes fit only for 
the axe of death. | D 
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This is a good fimile. I muft, as critics fay Dr. Young 
fometimesdves, run down the comparifon, for your bene- 
fit; and for its further illuftration. 


A little intemperance isthe foliage injured. More, is the 
lofs of vigour to unfold the buds of virtue, and bring forth 
the pleafant fruits of .good deeds. Continued: and in- 
creafing, it is the worm ‘that finds way to the trunk ; oc-. 
cafions excrefcences and difeafes ; {tops the regular circu- 
lation of that fap, for the lofs of which rich wines and 
ardent {pirits are no remedy ; till, as the farmer his labourer, 
heaven fends death, to remove the withered and needlefs 
nuifance from among the trees that cover the fkull of the 
earth. 


Some writers have afferted that luxury increafes com- 
merce. True, but the confequenee does not ioilow, that 
‘t is therefore of national benefit. A commerce of the ne- 


ceflaries and conveniences of life increafes the property of 


the manufacturer and farmer ; gives bread to its thoufands ; 


.cherifhes, ftrengthens and agerandizes a nation.) But the 


commerce of wheat for gauze, of rice for wine, of cotton 
for changeable filks, will, in theprogrefs of years, be attend- 
ed with fullen evils to the United States. The barter of 
tobacco for rum is but the exchange of opium for ratfbane. 


What, for along fucceffion of centuries, has preferved 
the Chinefe name? The abfence ofluxury. What waft- 
ed the wealth and proftrated the grandeur of the Perfian, 
Syrian and Grecian powers? Luxury. What into mag- 
nificient ruins tumbled the ftupendous firucture of the 
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Roman Empire? Luxury. Is then luxury of national be- 
nefit? No. ) A comical thought has juft come into my 
head. 







Suppofe, privileged to roam from orb to orb, to exa- 
mine the inhabitants, character and manners of other 






worlds, fome fuperior tenant of Saturn’s ring or Jupiter’s 





belt, vifiting our ‘*thick rotundity of earth,” fhould 





alight on a tobacco plantation of one of thefe {ftates. 





The fun fhowers down the oppreflive rays of heat: the 





fullen overfeers walk to and fro with their threatening 






whips: our colored brethren of kindred blood, through 





the long hours of a tedious fummer’s day, humbled, en- 
flaved, brutalized, like the fteady fteed or patient ox, with 






fcanty pittance, are {weating through their daily tafk, for 





the benefit of a lazy and oppreffive owner. The ftranger 








being ftands furprifed. A colloquy commences: 








Superior. Why areyou idle, when hundreds around you 
are fo bufily employed ? 






Planter. Thefe black dogs are mine. I bought them : 
and can do with them as I pleafe. 






Superior. Are they not of the fame race with yourfelyes ? 















Planter. JY don’t know indeed. 
thing about it. 


I never thought any 






Superior. And for what purpofle are all thefe fo labori- 
oufly employed, in the heat of this fcorching fun? 






ee ee eating a 






Planter, To raife my tobacco, what do you think ? 
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Superior. What istobacco? To what ufe is it put ? I: 
it clothing or food? 


Planter, It is not clothing ? 
Superior, Isit food? 


Planter. Why, no. It is for chewing, and fmoking, 
and fiuffing. 


Superior. Isthe juice of it fattening ? 

Planter, No, chewing takes away the juice of the body. 
Superior. And what is the benefit of {nuffing? 

Planter. It vexes the nofe; and makes people {neeze. 


Superior. And. how do your people fmoke 





Planter. By fetting fire to it ; drawing. the fmoke into 
their mouths, and then blowing it out again. 


Superior. Then what is the benefit of fmoking, chew- 
ing and {nuffing ? 


Planter. The Lord kuows, Sir, I’m fure I do not. 


Superio. Profitable employment. What ingenious and 
difintereited people, to labor thus to lay up rich treafures 
uf nothing. 


Planter. Aye, but we exchange it for rum and brandy. 


Superior. Are rum and brandy raiment or food? 
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Planter. They are not raiment. They are food; no, 
they are drink. 





Superior. What ales that overfeer, who lies by the fence? 
{s he dead or afleep ? 













He is drunk with rum. 


And does rum always effect you thus ? 





Planter. either. 





S$ uperior. 









Planter. Too much always will. 






Superior. And how is it with a little? 








Planter. Not fo bad. 





No more was faid. Do you imagine he departed laugh- 
ing at the ridiculous purfuits of mad men? No. As he 





afcended, the multitude of tears fell fafton the head of 
the unhappy African, and a long way befprinkled the 






burning earth. 





Look at the liuge havoc of War. Life’s midday fun 





fhines on the untimely grave of millions. See the ravages 
of Famine. Mark the defolation of Pe/tilence ; bufying 
the grave-digger ; depopulating cities. “Thefe are but the 
baby under officers of Death, compared with his victori- 







ae 


ous vicegerent, the devouring angel, INTEMPERANCE. 





Intemperance is the pofitive enemy of all folid enjoy- 





ment. It is honey in the mouth, but bitter afhes in di- 






geftion. It is the father of unnumbered vices. What er- 






rors, what pains, what miferies does it not produee? And 
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what are its benefits? They are known only to the Apo- 
thecary, Doétor and Undertaker. 


Fe who has been long ufed to his rich wines, his {picesy 
his creams and coftly meats, looks with a degree of hor- 
ror on the life of the temperate. His calm, conftant 
{tream of purified pleafures, is all ice to his eye. But 
he, who has tafted the cup of exce's; has experienced all 
the unreal enjoyment of luxurious poifons; and has be- 
come witely finple and regular in his diet ; in full poffef- 
fion of cheerful fpirits and vigorous health ; wou'd not 
exchange his happy mood of mind, his gay and quiet 
hours, for the morning head-ache, the forenoon meatal 
vacancy, the a‘ternoon nap, the hypecondriac hours, the 
uneafy reft of the night, with much turning on the bed, 
the indigefting ftomach, the trembling hand, the bloody 
eye, the cholic, palfy, gout, diftrefs, defpair, that accom- 


pany the bacchanalian: no, not if Andes in gold attended: 
the barter. 


E have myfelf felt al! its horrors. Fron: my youth, till 
the age of thirty-five, I was the darling child of diffipa- 
tions Withan excellent conftitution, the legacy of heal- 
thy parents, I was enabled to wade through fiiteen years 
of mifery; flying from object to objeét, from feene to 
fcene; laborioufly purfuing the fleet, and ftill abyeét phan- 
tom, pleafure. All the happinefs I enjoyed, during this 
dreadful interregnum of intemperance, would not equal 
the fatisfaction, that has attended even» my moft trouble- 
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fome hour fince my reformation. So true, abfolutely. 
true, is the couplet of Pope : 


One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs i 
Of ftupid ftarers and of loud huzzas. 


Yet all this time I was confidered as a gay, happy fellow, 4 
a gentleman of fortune and man of pleafure. Alas, they 
knew not my heart. Nothing is more deceptive than the. 
appearance of happinefs. To preferve this appearance, 
was my conftant itudy. But could any. one have opened q 
the windows of my breaft, at that time, he would have | 
feen the ftings of guilty pleafure pierced deep in the heart, 8 
and the hideous, perfevering harpy of remorfe, feeding on i 
the vitals of my foul. | 





An ample eftate was wafted. The pale fpectre of mea- 
gre poverty, might and day, ftared me in the face. My 
companions forfook me; and I had not a triend whofe 
value was fixpence.. He who has fuffered, and juftly fuf- 
fered, in fimilar circumftances, may have an idea of the i 
horior of my fituation. In whiche.however evil it might i 
apparently be, I fought the meatts-of confolation. Po- 
verty deprived me of the power of purfuing any longer j 
that courfe of vice and folly, of unwholefome habits and 
vicious inclinations, to which I had been fo Jong accuf- 
tomed. Poverty introduced me to the acquaintance of a 

lady, in the defcription of whofe charms and whofe worth, | | 
my pen hefitates, my mind ftaggers. Reader, have you \ 


ever felt the tender emotions of love? Have you medi- 
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tated with rapture by day on the beauty of your miftrefs? 
Has her lovely image hovered round your brain by night? 
Could you defcribe the extatic fenfations of pleafure, that 
throbbed throthe purple windings of your heart, when 
with a generous embrace, fhe foftly pronounced the con- 
fent- of mutual love, and fealed with a kifs the eternal 
union of fouls? 


You have. Sohave |: and, aged as I now am, the tear 
of joy waters my eye, with the recollection of the hours 
when J loved, and that love was chafte; not my phantom 
affection for 


Harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, unendeared ; 
Cafual fruition. 


Yet the fweet fenfations of tendernefs for the other fex, 
delightful as they might be, were faint, were idle, com- 
pared with my fervor for the divine perfon of this adora- 
ble fair. A fmile of mingled wifdom and benevolence 
conftantly enchanted every feature of her face. If I was 
iad, the firft comforted, then made me merry. If I was in 
doubt, I could always depend on her decifions ; for fuch 
was her judgment, that I never knew her directions, when: 
followed, fail of a happy iffue. 


Sometimes, as fays Ovid, 


Meliora video, proboque ; 
Deteriora fequor: 


I fee the good, and I approve it too, 
I hate the: wrong, and yet the wrong purfue; 
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Sometimes, I fay, I have deviated from her advice; 
yet always repented my rafhnefs. She was of a forgiving 
temper ; and a {mile ever accompanied her mild reproofs. 


Once in the habits of intimacy with her, fhe introduced 
me to a variety of perfons with whom fhe is ever conver- 
fant, and who are indeed her bofom friends and compa- 
nions. Oh what years of pleafure have I fpent in their 
company. So great is my attachment to this noble and 
engaging family, that without their friendfhip, this drea- 
ry world would immediately appear a tempeftuous ocean 
of calamities, without one folitary ftraw, on which my 
drowning joys might faften. 


I anticipate the reader’s anxiety to know the names of 
thefe worthy perfonages. Another number fhall develope 
them. Yet Iweuld not promiie too much:-not having 
performed the engagement of my lait: for, though on the 
auguft charms of this enticing fair, of whom I have been 
fpeaking, I can meditate with a conftant and fixt atten- 
tion; yet, as to other objeGs of minor moment, I am ftill 
soving hither and thither, fill a Jumper. 
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Crites. 


( No. II. ) 


4 HIS is an intolerable burden: I can hardly 


carry it. 
Wrong: for, if yeu can carry it, it muft be sleradle. 


There was a terrible paveel of pretty gitls at church, 
to-day. 


Ladies are not confidered in parcels. Ferrible beauty is a 
great blunder. Befides, you ought to have had fub- 
jects of meditation other than that of the ladies, at 
ehurch. | 


Pretty ugly walking here in the muddy firects, after this 
rain. 


Pretty uglinefs ; pretty mud; all of a ftamp with terri- 
ble beauty. “Fanere was no need of iniorming me that it 
was after the rain. I was fenfible of that circumftance : 
as indeed of the walking. But this is common. People 
of fhallow underitandings often make {age remarks on the 
weather. B, for want of fomething elfeto fay, with much 
pertinacity obferves that this isa cold morning. D, with 
equal fapience, replies, yes, fir; B further obferves, that it 
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is not fo cold to-day as it was yeiterday ; and D fagaciouf- 
ly declares, no it isnot; and this mode of conver(ation, 


combining pleafure with improvement, yields them much 
fatisfaction. 


If fhe fhouid prefer another to me, Oh what will I do? 


Til tell you.» Put fall for will, like a graimmarian : 
leave out the whining O4/ and prefer another to her, 
like a wife man, 


I often hear the expreffions, dike J did: this fhall be done 
like I made theother, &c. The word dike is never a prepofi- 
tion er conjunction, though by tome grammarians it ap- 
pears to have been fo confidered. In the fentence, Jike 
whom I know act another, the word like 1s an adjective, not 
requiring the prepofition /o, to precede the pronoun; as if 
it had been, /ymilar to whom. Like of that, is very harfh and 
vulgar Ufe hke that; and as J did. 


I fhall feel infiniiely obliged to you : It has done an zx- 
finite dealof mitchief. 


How common are fuch abfurd declarations. Subttitute 
greatly, and vaft 


This an’t mine. An’tis an abreviation of are not: the fin- 


gular number requires zs not. 
Be careful, my child, to keep from out the fire. 


Which is faying neither more nor lefs than, Be careful, 
my child, that you keep i the fire. 
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Next Satchurday, if mo obsurate misfortchune fhould projuce 
a failyure, 1 fhall churn my atttention to the ods and un- 
natchural pronunciation of the words cheusday, juke, 


pews, &C. 


In Englifh, thus’: 


Next Saturday, if no obdurate misfortune fhowld pro- 
duce a failure, I fhall turn my attention to the odious and 
unnatural pronunciation of the words Tuefday, Duke, 
dews, &C. 


Make hatchel teeth my chair, my table a hog’s trough, 
my food bitter afhes, and 1 will make & comfortable meal; 
but to fcourge my feelings, and, with fuch pronuncia- 
tion, put to excruciating torture an honeft man, who was 
never guilty of murder or high treafon, isin the higheft 
degree cruel, 
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EXTRACTS rrom MEMORANDA, 


Kept by a Chara&er long diffpated. It difcovers the final 


prevalence of virtue, over 2 heart net naturally corrupt 


f Continued. | 
Thurfday, 


12 o’Clock. Colonel S-——. called again for the money 
the lent me. I told him I would pay him ina few days. 
(Told alie. Says 1 have promifed him fo fix months. 
)’Tis but five months. Strange, that hehas no more po- 
litenefs than to be conftantly dunning a body. Declares 
V’maman ofnohonor. Nehonor. What is honor ? 
My honor is injured by his affertion. I'll challenge him. 
No. He’ll fightand I may be killed. With I could fight 
and not be killed. How my name would found in the pa- 
pers. ‘ On Thuriday laft a duel was fought between 
Colonel S . and Mr. J ~G . Mr.G 
ras flightly wounded in the arm. Colonel S——. was 
thot through the breafi and immediately expired. We un- 
derftand the: caufe of this duel was an affair of honor.” 
t would read well. Surely it would read well. Aye, 
out perhaps I fhall be killed. There’s the rub. Suppofe 
I fhould be badly wounded: it would certainly pain me. 
Honor would eafe me. No: Falftaff fays honor has ne 
fkill in furgery. But, if I fight, Nancy may refpect me} 
may love me. Then again what is Nancy’s love to mes 
E 
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if I die? I muft confult, with the Captain. He has 
‘ait | fought many duels. All the ladies admire him. So they 
| will me. I muft fight: if I furvive my fortune is made. 
{£1 fall, 1 thall die nobly ; die like a demigod. 1 o’clock, 


: it Punch; newfpaper. Smoke. 3. Dine. Feel fober. 
Lif Hat but little. Wine. Drank Nancy’s health. She did 
ving not thank me for it, What a charming creature fle is. 
bi | Flow fhall I gain her affe&tions. I muft fight. I wiflt 
hit ~ could have a duel about her. I can: I will. How fhall 
bi { accomplifh it? Thus: J’ll hint to Tom that fhe is— 
ih isis not as fhe ought to be: Tom will tell Jack ; Jack 
Lilt will tell Roger, and Roger tell me. And when Roger teils 
eT me about her being a bad girl, 1'll tell him it isa lie; and 
het call him a fcoundrel and a villain for afperfing her charac- 
et ‘er. Roger is high tempered ; and won’t bear fuch lan- 
hi guage: fo we'll havea duel. But they will trace the fto- 


ry back to me. How fhall I excufe myfelf? Aye, aye; 
|. thus: Dll tell them I meant fhe was not what fhe ought to © 
be, becaufe fhe ought to be unchafte, that fhe might then 
H be in my power. A happy expedient; luckily formed. 
| Thus fhall I at once ratle myfelf in the world: be confi- 
rt dered as the protector of injured virtue: and, what is 
fi more than all, be beloved by Nancy, and obtain her and 
: her whole eftate. 5. Takea bottle of wine, through joy 
ul | tor my bright profpeéts, There is nothing like contri- 
bi vance. A man with a good contrivance will do more in 
i one day, than ten plodding blockheads ina month, But 
what fays conicience? Put confcience to fleep till ail 1s 
it over; then attend to him when he can’t help himfelf. 





it Pet. 
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——Good wine; but it makes me fleep. 9. ‘Take the 
laft glafs, and reel to bed, happy as Czefar. 


[To be continued in our next.) 


Extra from Bofe ell’s Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 


{ Coneluded from our laft. ] 














The Duéor a keen Sportfnan. i 

oh 

‘I HIS was a good day. Dr. Jolnfon told 
us, at breakiait, that he rode harder at a fox-chace than 
any body. ‘* The Englifh, faid he, are the only na- 
tion who ride hard a-hunting. A Frenchman goes out 
upon a managed horfe, and capers in the field, and no 
more thinks of leaping a hedge than of mounting a breach. , 


Lord Powifcourt laid a wager, in France, that he would : 
ride a great many miles in a certain thort time. » The i 
French academicians fet to work, and calculated that, i 


from the refiftance of the air, it was impoffible, His 
Lordfhip, however, performed it,” 


[His Exmity te King Willian, 







Dr. Johnfon did not talk much to-day, but feemed in- 
_ tent in liftening to the ichemes of future excurfion, plan- 
ned by the Gol. Dr. Birch, however, being mentioned, he 
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faid, Percy had a great many ; that he flowed with them, 
like one of the brooks here—Johnfon. “ If Percy is 
like one of the brooks here, Birch was like the river 
Thames, Birch excelled Percy in that, as. much as Percy 
excels Goldfmith.” I mentioned Lord Hailes as a man of 
anecdote. He was not pleafed with him, for publfhing 
only fuch memorials and letters. as were unfavorable for 
the Stuart family. “ Hf, faid he, aman fairly warns you, 
* Tam to give all the ilk; do you find the good; ’” he 
may ; but if the objeét which he profeffes be to give a 
view of a reign, let him tell all the truth. I would 
tell truth of the two. Georges, or of that fcoundrel, King 
William. Granger's Biographical Hiftory is full of curi- 
ous anecdote, but might have been better done. The dog 
is a Whig. I do not much like to feea Whig in any 
drefs; but I hate to fee a Whig ina parfon’s. gown.” 


{ His opinion of Richardfon, Dr. Young, and Dr. Deddridge. 


He told us the firft time he faw Dr. Young, was-at the 
houfe of Mr. Richardfon, the author of Clarifla. He was 
fent for, that the Doétor might read to him his Conjeétures 
on Original Compofition, which he did, and Dr, Johnfon 
made his remarks ; and he was furprifed to find Young re- 
ceive as novelties what he thought very common maxims. 
He faid he believed Young was nota great fcholar, nor had 
ftudied regularly the art of writing; that there were very 
fine things in his Night Thoughts, though you could not 
find twenty lines together without fome extravagance. 
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He repeated two paflages from his Love of Fame,—the 
charaters of Brunetta and Stella, whieh he praifed highly. 
He {aid Young preffed him much to come to Wellwyn. 
He always intended it, Lut.never went. He was forry 
when Young died. The caufe of quarrel between Young 
and his fon, he told us,. was, that his fon infifted he fhould 
turmaway a clergyman’s widow, who lived with him,.and 
who; having acquired great influence over the father, was 
faucy to the fon. Dr. Johnfon faid, fhe could not conceal 
her refentment at him,. for faying to Young, that ‘an old 
man fhould not refign himfelf tothe management of any 
body.” I. afked him if there was any kind of improper 
connection betweenthem. ‘ No, fir, no more than be- 
tween two flatues. He was paft four-fcore, and fhe a very 
coarfe woman. She read to him, and, I fuppofe, made 
his coffee, and frothed his chocolate, and did fuch things 
2s an old man wants done for him.” 


Dr. Doddrige being mentioned, he obferved that “* he 
was author of the fineft epigrams in the Englifh language. 
ft is in Orten’s Life of him. The fubje& is his family 
inotto,—Dum vivimus, vivamus; which, in its primary fig- 
nification, is, to be fure, not very fuitable to a chiriftian 
divine; but he paraphrafed it thus ;”’ 


* Live, while you live, the epicure would fay, . 
** And feize the pleafures of the preient day. 
* Live, while you live, the facred preacher cries, 
** And give to Gop«ach moment as it flies, 
By E ‘2 
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Lord, in my views let both united be; 
66 ; > : Aig - } > 1 

l live in gleafure, when I live to thee.” 


A Ealedonian Miracle. 


This evening he difputed the truth of what is faid, as te 
the oo -of St. Kilda catching cold whenever firangers 
come. * How can there, faid he, be a phyfical effect 
without a phyfical caufe?” He added, laughing, “the ar- 
rival of a fhip full of ftrangers would kill them; for if 
one ftranger gives them one cold, two ftrangers muft give 
them two colds; and foin proportion.” I wondered to 
hear him ridicule this, as he had praifed M‘Aulay for put- 
ting it in his book: faying, that it was manly in him to 
tell a fa&t, however ftrange, if he himfelf believed it. He 
faid, the evidence was not adequate to the improbability of 
the thing; that if a phyfician, rather difpofed to be incre- 
dulous, fhould go to St. Kilda, and report the fact, then 
he would begin to look about him. They faid, it was an- 
nually proved by M‘Leod’s fteward, on whofe arrival all 
the inhabitants canght cold. He joculerly remarked, “ the 
fteward always comes to demand fomething from them ; 
and fo they falla coughing. I fuppofe the people in Sky 
all take a cold when ~— (naming a certain perfon) 
comes.” They faid, he came only in fummer. Johnfon. 
* That is out of tendernefs to yous Bad weather and he, , 
at the fame time, would be too much,” 
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4 Laughable Scene. 


After breakfaft, Dr. Johnfon and I, and Jofeph, mount- 
ed horfes, and Col, and the Captain walked with us about 
a fhort mile acrofs the ifland. We paid a vifittothe Rev. 
Mr. Heétor M‘Lean. His parifh confifts of the iflands of 
Col and Tyr-yi. He was about feventy-feven years of 
age, a decent ecclefiaftic, dreffed in a full fuit of black, 
and a black wig. Te appeared like a Dutch paftor, ox 
one of the affembly of divines at Weftminfter. Dr. John- 
fen obferved to me afterwards, that he wasa fine old man, 
and was as well drefied, and had as much dignity in hisap- 
pearance as the dean of a cathedral. We were told, that 
he had a valuable library, though but poor accommoda- 
tion for. it, being obliged to keep his books in large chefts. 
It was curious to fee him and Dr. Johnion together. Neither 
heard very diftinctly ; fo each of them talked in his own 
way, and at the fametime. Mr. M‘Lean faid, he had a 
cenfutation of Bayle, by Leibnitz. Johnfon. “ A Con- 
futation of Bayle, ir! What part of Bayle do you mean? 
The greateft part of his writings is not confutable : it is 
hiftorical and critical.” Mr. M‘Lean faid, “ the irreli- 
” and proceeded to talk of Leibnitz’s contra- 
verfy with Clarke, calling Leibnitz a great man. John- 
fon. “ Why, fir, Leibnitz perfifted in affirming that 
Newton called fpace /enforium numinis, notwith{tanding he 
was corrected, and defired to obferve that Newton’s words 


gious part : 


were QuASI fenforium numinis, No, fir; Leibnitz was as 
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paltry a fellow as I know. Out of refpect to Queen Ca- 
roline, who patronifed him, Clarke treated him too well. 


During the time that Dr. Johnfon was thus going on, 
the old minifter was ftanding with his back to the fire, 
crefting up erect, pulling down the front of his. perriwig, 
and talking what a great man Leibnitz was. To give an 
idea of the f[cene, would require a page with two columns,. 
but it ought rather to be reprefented by two good players. 
The old gentleman faid, Clarke was very wicked, for go- 
ing fo much into the Anan fyitem. “ I will not fay he 
was wicked, feid Dr. Johnfon; he might be miftaken.”’ 
M‘Lean. ‘He was wicked, to fhut his eyes againft the 
Scriptures; and werthy men in England have confuted 
him to all-intents and purpofes.” Johnfon. “ I know 
not who has confuted him to all intents and purpofes.”’ Here 
again there was a double talking, each continuing to main- 
tain hic own argument, without. hearing exa&ly what the 
other faid. 


Other ftriking Peculiarities of Dr. Fohnfan: 


He has particularities which it is impoffible to explain. 
He never wears a night-cap, as I have already mentioned 3 
but he puts a handkerchief on his headin the night. The 
day that we left Talifker, he bade us: ride on. He then 
turned the head of his horfe back towards Talifker, ftopped 
for fume time; then wheeled round to the fame direétion 
with ours, and then came brifkly after us. He fets open 
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a window in the coldeft day or night, and ftands before it. 
It may do with his conftitution ; but moft people, amongft 
whom I am.one, would fay, with the frogs in the fable, 
* This may be {port to you; but it is death tous,” It is 
in vain to try to find a meaning in every one of his. par- 
ticularities, which, I fuppofe, are mere habits, contract- 
ed by chance; of whieh every man has fome-that are more 
or lefs remarkable. His {peaking to himfelf, or rather repeat- 
ing, isa common habit with ftudious men accuftomed to 
deep thinking ; and, in confequence of their being thus 
rapt, they will even laugh by themfelves, if the fubjedct 
which they are mufing on isa merry one. Dr. Johofon is 
often uttering pious ejaculations, when he appears to be 
talking to himfelf; for fometimes his voice grows ftron- 
2¢r, and parts of the Lord’s Prayer are heard. 1 have fat 
befide him with more than ordinary reverence on fuch oc- 
cafions. 


In our Tour, I obferved that he was difgufted whenever 
he met with coarfe manners. He faid to me, “ I know 
not how it is, but I cannot bear low life: and 1 find 
others, who have as good a right as [to be faftidious, bear 
it better, by having mixed more with different forts of 
men. You would think that I have mixed pretty well 
too”’. 


He read this day a good deal of my journal, written in a 
fmall book with which he had fupplied me, and was pleaf- 
ed, for he faid, ** I with thy books were twice as big.” 
He helped me to fill up blanks which I had left in firft 
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writing it, when I was not quite fure of what he had faid, 
and he corrected any miftakes that I had made. “ They 
eall me a fcholar, faid he, and yet how very little literature 
is there in my converfation.” Boiwell. That, fir, mutt 
be accerding to your company. You would not give liter- 
ature to thofe who cannot tafte it. Stay till we meet 
Lord Elibank.” 


Remarks on French Literature. 


Dr. fohnfon and I fat. by ourfelves at the inn, and 
talked a good deal. I told him that I had found, in Le- 
andro Alberti’s Defcription of Italy, a good deal of what 
Addifon has given us in his Remarks. He faid, ‘* The 
colleclion of paffages from the Claflicks has been made by 
another Italian: it is, however, impoffible to detect a man 
a> a plagiary in fuch acafe, beeaufe all who fet about mak- 
ing fuch a collection muft find the fame paflages; but if 
you find the fame applications in another bouk, then Ad- 
difon’s learning in his Remarks tumbles down. It is a 


tedious boek; and, if it were not attached to Addifon’s 


? 
previous reputation, one would not think much of it. 
Riad he written nothing elfe, his name would not have 
Hived. Addifon does not feem to have gone deep in I[ta- 
lian literature: he fhews nothing of it in his fubfequent 
writings. He fhews a great deal of French learning. 


There is, perhaps, more knowledge circulated in the 


French language thanin any other. There is more ori- 
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ginal knowledge in Englifh.”? ‘* But the French (faid 1) 
have the art of accommodating literature.” Johnfon. 
Yes, fir: we have no fuch book as Moreri’s Diétionary.” 
Bofwell. “ Their Anza are good.” Johnfon. “A few of 
them are good; but we have one book of that kind bet- 
ter than any cf them; Selden’s Table-talk. As to original 
literature, the French have a couple of tragic peets who 
go round the world, Racine and Corneille, and one comic 
poet, Moliere.” Bofwell. ‘‘ They have Fenelon.” John- 
fon. ** Why, fir, Telemachus is pretty well. Bofweil. 
“ And Voltaire, fir.” Johnfon. ‘* He has notftood his trial 
yet. And what makes Voltaire chiefly circulate, is collec- 
tion: fuch as his Univerfal Hiftory.” Bofwell. ** What 
do you fay tothe Bifhop of Meaux?” Johnfon. “ Six, 
nobody reads him’ He would not allow Maffillon and 
Bourdaloue to go round the world. In general, however, 
ke gave the French much praife for their induftry. 


Cons: eee 


Remarkable Infance of Feudal Author ity. 


Being defirous to vifit the oppofite fhore of the ifland, 
where Saint Columbus is faid to have landed, 1 procured 
a horfe from one M‘Ginnis, who ran aleng as my guide. 
The M‘Ginnifes are faid to be a branch of the clan of 
M‘Lean. Sir Allen had been told that this man had refuf- 
ed to fend him fome rum, at which the knight was in 
great indignation. “ You rafcal! (faid he) don’t you 
Know that I can hang you, if I pleafe:” Not adverting 
tothe Chieftan’> power over his clan, I imagined that Sir 
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Allen had known of fome capital crime that the fellow 
had committed, which he could dilcover, and fo get him’ 
condemned ; and faid, ** How for” ** Why, (faid Sir 
Allan) are they not all my people ?” ’Senfible of my in- 
advertency, and moft willing to contribute what I could 
towards the continuation of feudal authority, “* Very 
true,” faid I. Sir Allan went on: ‘ Refufe to fend 
rum to me, you rafcal! Don’t you know that, if I order 
“you to go and cut a man’s throat, you are to do it?” 
*“ Yes, an’t pleafe your honor! and my own too, and 
hang myfelf too.” The poor fellow denied that he had 
refufed to fend the rum. His making thefe profeffions 
was not merely a pretence in prefence of his Chief: for 
after he and I were out of Sir Allan’s hearing, he told me, 
“Had he fent his dog for the rum, I would have given 
it: I would cut my bones for him.” It was very remark- 
able to find fuch an attachment to a Chief, though he had 
then no conneétion .with the ifland, and had not been 
there for fourteen years. Sir Allan, by way of upbraiding 
the fellow, faid, “I believe yeu are.a2 Campbell.” 
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Spangles and Rrbbons. 


Anecdote of King George JT. 


About thirty-five years fince, a very worthy man went 
to St. James’s Palace-whofe apartment was two pair of 
{tairs high. Hedyank tea there, took bis leave, and ftep- 
ping back. wnadvifedly, (on his'friend’s fhutting the door 
after him) he half flipped, and half tumbled, down a 
whole flight of fteps, and; with his head, burft open a 
clofet door. The unlucky vifitor was completely ftunned 
with his fail ; and, on his recovery, found himfelf fitting 
on the floor of a fmall room, and moft kindly attended by 
a meat little old gentleman, who was carefully wafhing his 
‘head with a'towel, and fitting with great exa@nefs, pieces 
of fticking plafter to the variegated cuts, which ‘the acci- 
dent had conferred on the abrupt vifitor’s unwigged pate. 
For fome time his furprife kept him filent; but finding 
that the kind phyfician had completed his tafk, and had 
even picked up his wig and replaced it on his head, he rofe 
from the floor, and limping towards his benefactor, was 
going to utter a profufion of thanks for the fuccour he had 
received. Thefe were, however, inftantly checked by an 
intelligent frown, and by a fignificant wave of the hand 
toward the door of the clofet. The patient underftoed 
the hint, and retired, wondering how fo much humanity, 
and fo much unfociablenefs, could dwell in the fame 
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breaft. His wonder ceafed when he found, on defcrib- 
ing to a friend the fituation of the clofet, that he had 
owed the kind affiftance he had receive&, to the firft man. 
in the kingdom. Exotic. 


ee + Ge 


Bon Mat of the fame. 


Much perfuafion was employed to induce a great per- 
fenage to give up the fcheme of vifiting St. Paul’s. Among 
others the A—b—p of C y ventured to expoftulate 
againft it, and urged his fears that his M y might not 
be able to bear the iatigue and noife without rifking the 
return of his malady—to which the K~-g replied, “ My 
Lord A—b— p, I have twice read over the Report of the 
Phyficians, and if 1 can ftand that I can fland any thing.” 
Ex. 








Quin for a long time had a curiofity to view Plymouth, 
which he was prevented from gratifying by his various avo- 
cations; at length, in one of his Bath tours, he took the 
route to Plymouth, with which place he was much diffatif- 
fied. On his return he was queftioned by fome gentle- 
men, his friends, how he liked the place? ‘* Notat all, 
by »” days Quin, “ for every thing I met there was 
jour, except the vinegar.” 
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Dr. MONSEY. 




















The late Dr. Mon‘ey is well known to have poffeffed 
many fingularities, both in thinking and acting; the fol- 
lowing anecdote refpecting the temporary difpofal of lis 
wealth, will ferve as an inftance of one of them. Previ- 
ous to his abfence from Chelfea, the Doctor was always 
greatly puzzled where to depofit his cafh and notes; he 
had heard that bureaus and ftrong boxes were frequently 
















ig rifled, and from this circumftance fometimes occurring, 
te began te confider them as the moit improper of all depofi- 
ot tories, 
% Being about to go into Norfolk during the month of 
y July, he chofe the fire place of his fitting room for histrea- 
a fury, and placed bank notes and cafh ‘in that unufual fitua- 
tion under the cinders and fhavings. On his return, after 
a month’s abfence,. he found his old woman preparing to 
treat a friend with tea; andthe fire, in which all his pro- 
perty was contained, juft lighted to make the kettle boil, 
h, By the application of a pail of water, the fire. was luckily 
o- put out; his money was all found fafe; but his notes 
he were fo damaged, that he was not able to procure paymeiit 
if- at the bank, without much official difficulty, Ex. 
e- 
as 







Anew mode of drawing Teeth. 


‘The late Dr. Monfey ufed to fix a ftrong piece of catgut 
faftened to a perforated ball, round the affected tooth, and 
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having loaded his piftol with the ball, difmiffed his trou- 
blejomne companion by a touch of the trigger. 


The fame gentleman, by way of ridiculing family pride, 
ufed to confefs that the firft of his anceftors of any note, 


was a baker, and dealer in hops, of whom he told the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 


“To raife a prelent fum he had robbed his feather 
beds of their contents, and fupplied the deficiency with 
unfaleable hops. In a few years a fevere blight univerfal- 
ly prevailing, hops became very fcarce and enormoufly 
dear; the hoarded treafure was upon this immediately rip- 
ped out, anda good fum procured for hops, whith, in a 
plentiful feafon, would not have been faleable ; and thus” 
the Dofor ufed to add, ‘ our faraily hopped from obicue 


rity.” Ex. 
——! 2! aa——— 
For the Cxtup oF PaLLas 


Mr. PRENTIs, 
The Tailor who had no goofe, and wanted two, might 
exprefs himfelf as follows : 


SIR, 
Being in want of 2 goole, I take the liberty of requeft- 


ing you to fend me one, by the next conveyance—-or 1: 
you have fo many on hand, you may fend me two. 


Your’s, &c. 


SAMUEL SNIP. 
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of butter in two eafier than a cold one ?’ 
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I muft anfwer the fecond query, by a third: 





What is the reafon that.a hot knife will cut a pound 





QUERIES. 





What has the neareft refemblance to a man on horfe 
back ? 





If a man fix feet high, wear a fword three feet long, 
how broad fhould be the rim of his hat ? 





 , > aes 





There is a hoop, perfectly circular, of two feet diameter, 
ftanding upright, due eaft and weft ; it caftsa fhade from 
the fun on a plain; -Idemand the length ef the tranfverfe 
axis of the fhade, on the 1oth of January next, at 10 
o’clock,.a. M+ in Baltimore ? 
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EPIGRAM. 





Says K to L, ** Did yow e’er fee - 

Ought fharp about. our Juftice T ?”” 
Says L to K, “ Indeed I have, 
Ofi'as I’ve feen the barber ‘fhave.”” 
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Changeable Silks, 


Mr. Prentiss, 















If the enclofed is thought fit for a place in your elegant 
and original mifcellany, the writer will be much gratified. 


‘ei THE SLAVE. 


At thought of dear Afric’s uncultur’d, wild grove, 
When free as the air I have rang’d ; 

Where Zcra and I have repeated our loves, 
And vows everlafting exchang’d. 


My breaft feels the torturing pang of defpair 
And ceafelefs muft flow the big tear: 

Though finking in fetters, my heart is ftill there, 
With Zora—and all that is-dear. 


Oft o’er the rough mountains I’ve carelefsly ftray’d ; 
And wander’d adown the blithe vales ; 

Engag’d in amufing my favorite maid, 
With tender and innocent tales. 














At length the kind moment completed my joy, 
a And ’raptur’d I call’d her my fpoufe ; 

vi Invoke’d the ETERNAL te look from the fky, 
4 And witnefs our mutual vows. 


Contented with Zora, and FREEDOM’s bright fmiles, 
J bore the fatigues of the chafe; 
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Returning at eve, I prefented my {poils, 
And flept im her virtuous embrace. 


But, ah! how precarious felicity ts, 
Unftable as yon furrow’d wave! 

How foon was I torn from the fummit of blifs; 
And rendered forever a flave. 


White men from Columbia came'to our fhore, 
With toys, and with trinkets, of ferpent-like glare~ 
We thought they were Gods, and would almoft adore, 
But found they were Demons of pain and defpair ! 


Decoy’d to their veffels, they bore us away, 

And anfwer’d our wailings, with fcourges and chains; 
O GOD! flept thy thunders on that fatal day ? 

Or art Thou regardlefs when cruelty reigns 


Now exil’d from-all that my heart holds moft dear, 
My limbs doom’d to labor on tyranny’s foib ; 
Not all the gay beauties of nature can cheer 
One moment of forrow; to foften my toil. 


But, pale-vifag’d Defpots, ye cannot confine 
The Soul, which revolts from your barbarous {way ; 
Nor f{courges, nor fetters can thwart the defign, 





That opes your curs’d fangs, and releafes the prey ! 


Yes! ere the next fun on this earth fhall arife, 
Your captive fhall roam in the woods of the bleft— 
Thy fmiles, lovely Zora / thall gladden my eyes— 
Oh! I hafte to the regions of freedom and reft. 
R.. ba 
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UNPITIED HENRY. 


How great are the pains of the flave, 
Confin’d to the Algerine oar ; 

Condemn’d, as he ploughs the wild wave, 
To expect his own country no more. 


What horror the feaman difmays, 
When the rocks and the tempeft alarm: 
And the blank moon, emitting no rays, 
Increafes the woes of the ftorm. 


When the cold wint’ry wind and fierce fnow 
Beat all night on the bare beggar’s frame, 
What mis’ty the wand’rer muft know ; 
For no happy home can he claim. 


At laft may fweet liberty blefs 

The flave, and his chains difengage ; 
Or habit his torments make lefs, 

And the fadnefs of long hours affuage. 


How foon may the tempeit be o’er, 
And placid become the mad wave: 
How happy again on the fhore, 
Or his fears finifhed in the wet grawe. 


The {now and the rain will be gone, 
_And the beggar’s eyes foon the light blefs ; 
Perhaps he may find in the morn, 


Sweet mercy relieve his diftrefs, 
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But the wretch that is doom’d to adore, 
To love, and be lov’d not again, 
May wander the wide world all o’er, 
And fhall never abicond from his pain, 


Tothe Algerine oar to be ehain’d, 
To be tofs’d on the rough, raging fea, 

With hunger and froft to be pain’d 
Seem almoft but pleafures to me. 








For I look on the maid I admire, 
And I gaze with an eye fix’d as death, 
Till the throb of my weak pulfe expire, 
And forgot is the ufe of my breath. 


On the fad aching pillow when laid, 
Heraimage before me will gleam ; 
And I rave when I wake on my bed, 

And difcover ’tis only a dream. 


Again would I feign full in fleep 
The hours that my forrows compofe ; 


But anguifh, his fceptre to keep, 
Suffers not thele {tiff eyelids to clofe, 





Whenever the fair one I fee 
Trip by me fo eafy and light, 

Her eyes throw a flight g'ance on me: 
Mine follow her clear out of fight. 


At the dance, my long pains to beguile, 
Whenever I happen to be, 
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On other’s fhe’ll conftantly fmile, 
But fhe never will {mile upon me. 


Me fometimes her prefence will blefs, 
And fhe’ll deign for a moment to ftay ; 
Her hand e’er fo foft if 1 prefs, 
She fcornfully draws it away. 


No mufic I find in the fong ; 
No wit in the fmart repartee : 

With decay the frefh lilly fmells ftrong; 
And the rofe has no fragrance for me.. 


The color, my cheek that o’erfpread, 
Has faded away to a pale. 

From my bones the plump flefh has all fled ; 
And my flender frame waves with the gale. 


E’en hope too has taken her flight. 
I fob and [all alone figh: 

Sad nature finks faft in my fight ; 
I fhall certainly, certainly die. 
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SUMMARY. 
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Congrefs. 


Friday, December 5. The houfe re‘dlved into a com- 
mittee of the whole on the bill for ereing a maufoleum to 
Geo. Wafhington. The firft feétion being read, which de- 
termines the form and dimenfions of the maufoleum, Mr. 
Ailton moved an amendment, fubftituting a monument, | 
in the place of a manfoleum, to be ereéted in the capitol. 
A fpirited debate enfued; in which the amendment was 
fupported by Meffrs. Allfton, Nicholas, Nott and Macon—« 
and oppofed by Mefirs. H. Lee, Otis and Grifwold. The 


committee rofe without coming to any decifion, reported 
progrefs, and afked leave to fit again. 





aA 
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Bomelte. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 4. Schr. Whim, Cranfton, bound 
to St. Thomas, going down yefterday abreaft of Catherine- 
fireet, caught fire in the cabin, which communicating to 
the powder magazine, it blew up, tearing the quarter-deck 
and part of the ftern away—one-man who was in the cabin 
at the time of the explofion was killed. The crew on 
deck were all blown overbeard, but fortunately the boats 
af the Patapfco floop.of war picked them up, 
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Che Fumper. 


(No. III.) 


How pleafing, how improving is the ftudy 


i of Phyfiognomy! In the heauty and fublimity of its 


ideas it yields with difficulty to that of aftronomy. In 
precifion and demonftration it almoft equals the fcience of 
mathematics. It thoroughly inveftigates the operations of 
the mind, whether fudden or permanent, on the “ human 
face divine.” It leads usinto the knowledge of ourfelves 
perhaps more than any other fcience. It enables us to 
look deep into the ftranger’s heart ; to fcan with minute 
fcrutiny the different difpofitions, paffions and feelings, that 


q Maintain authority over his foul. They {peak through his 


countenance, and without deception. 
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Laugh, Reader. Does not that laugh increafe the 
at longitude of your mouth, lift up the mufcles of your 








cheek, and number the wrinkles about your eye? It 
does. Feel a mental pang of poignant grief. How altered 
the lips and cheek. What a vehement, contra&ed and 
impending brow. What an indifcribable yet perceptible 
fomething gives a woeful tint te the eye. Will not every 
contexture of the mufcles of the face becoine by long ha- 
bit, permanent and unalterable? Hence the various incli- 
nations, paffions, habits and feelings, by which we are 
actuated from our earlieft youth, by degrees ftamp their 
different character on the trufty countenance. 





I fee Lavater in his ftudy, contemplating, with ems- 
tions of veneration and pleafure, fome buft of great and 
good departed worth. Raphael reappears: and attempts 
on the glowing canvas faithfully to depiét the expreffive 
and exalted features of its countenance. In the midft of 
this, the auguft perfonage mentioned in my laft, is at 
hand. The door turns on its eafy hinge. With attitude 
majeftic, ere&t and tall, with ten thoufand thoufand charms 
ineffable, and graces unutterable, fporting in joyous con- 
cert over the lovely, thrice lovely features-of her iace, her 
eyes beaming with beauty and affeétion, her chafte locks 
rolling gracefully adown, in all the native fplendor and 
fublimity of a daughter of heaven, .VIRTUE appears. 









Snatch thy pencil, Razhael. Give life, give beauty, 
give divinity to the canvas. In faithful hues fpread out 
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her holy graces. Catch the bewitching fmile; the benig- 


nant arch of the eye ; the {weet and compofed mouth. 


I fee Levater fretting at the painter’s infuficiency ;) and 
weeping, inceflantly weeping that the fkill of a great ar- 
tift fhould be but barbarifm.; unfit for the delicate exercife 
of giving in jult fhades, her celettial form to the world; 
that mankind, feeing, might beheve; might love with 





con{tancy, and adore with fervent devotion: 





Were it in the power of an eminent portrait painter to 
give usa correct and animated likenefs of Virtue, with her 
attendant beauties Temperance, Chaftity, Fortitude, &c. 
and on the fame honeit canvas exhibit the ghafily and de- 
sormed. vifage of Vice, with her accompanying hags, 
Drunkennefs, Luft, Fear and Mifery; who fo blind as 
not readily to difcover the extreme contraft? Yet ah few 
know the ftable value of the one; few heed the cruel and 
deceptive {miles of the other, 





Seeing the evident and mighty difimilarity; knowing 
the happy effects of a virtuous courfe, andthe certain ru- 
inous confequences of vicious habits; is it not wonderful, 
pafling wonderful, that the ftriét lovers of Virtue are of 
fo fmall number, while her deadly antagonift marfhals a 
devoted world in the train of her admirers? Pope fays, 











Vice is a monfter of fo foul a mien, 


As, to be hated, needs but to be feen. 


True ;. 
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Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firft endure, then pity, then embrace. 


How often have I pauited on the fententious truths of 
thefe four often quoted lines. They.contaia a fermon, 
Young man, ftudy this fermon- well. See vice as feldom 
as poffible, left you become too familiar with her face. If 
you muft endure vice in others, fpare, oh {pare your own 
feelings the fevere pang of enduring herin yourfelf. Pizy 
thofe over whom her authority extends, but never over- 
look her fly attempts.to gain an afcendency over the affec- 
tions of yourown foul. Emdrace her not. Her.touch is 
poifon; her breath the contagion of hell; ‘and her af- 
fe€tions dark as Erebus.” Obferve her fkinny lip, her 
painted cheek, the wanton rolling of her eye, her malig- 
nant.dimples and infidious fmile. A withered, old, deform- 
ed and faithlefs imp. Why then truft her? Why com. 
mit the jewel of your happinefs to the keeping of a noto- 
rioufly falfe and abandoned proftitute ? ‘the 


Look beyond. See, behind her ftolen robes of gaiety, 
the voracious vulture of Remorfe, ready with unfated appe- 
tite to feed on the ligaments of your heart. See Infamy 
with open mouth ready to found your demerit to the world. 
Thefe like the “dogs of war” fhall vice fet upon you, to 


deliver you over to deftruction, untimely and lamented. 


Shun then her hateful prefence and fly to the- arms of 
Virtue ; to riot ia her charms and know no fatiety. She 
fhall make thy life long, ufeful, quiet and happy. Her- 
ways are ways of pleafantnefs and all her paths are peace, 
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I hall clofe this number with a letter I have juft receiv- 
ed' from a female correfpondent. 


— 









Mr. Jumper, 


i was never more fhocked in my life than when reading 
your firft number. Your attempts:to ridicule the juft deli- 
cacy of Milfs Deratha, have excited my moft inveterate 
difguft. 1 certainly carry my ideas of propriety- as far as 
fhe does; and all my acquaintance join with me in de- 
nominating you a brutal and unmannerly old fellow.. And 


how fhall I name them? 


the words coat and waifcoat. 


unfeemly part of the body the waiftcoat’ covers; and. 


I feel afhamed for the fifters of my own fex, that they 
fhould ever have’ been guilty of fuch’a violent outrage 
on decency, as to name them; feemingly without remorfe, 
and evidently without! a blufth. I wifh I were in the 
fituation of the amiable Mifs Doratha, Pll be bound 
i?d break you of your rudenefs, or break your 
there,. I liked to have faid daek, and been as indelicate 
as your own nafty felf.. 





Without any kind of refpeét, 


“Yours 


SALLY PRIM: 


I with to fuggeft the propriety of difufing the words;—— 
I muft, but for the laft time— 
When I confider what an’ 


that the folds of the coat hang down the unfightly back, 
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Crites, 


eer 


(No. III. ) 


if believe the mode of pronunciation, mention- 
ed in my laft, is not of many years ftanding. Indeed 
the abfurd principles on which it was founded, are jo lit- 
tle applied, that but few words, comparatively fpeaking, 
are mangled by this uncouth pronunciation. 


Forty years ago the appearance of fuch awkward and 
unnatural founds would have met the moft pointed repre- 


henfions of ridicule; but unfortunately the players (whofe 
mode of pronunciation though confidered by fome as a 
itandard, is ufually the moft incorreét of any ufed by pub- 
lic fpeakers) had taken it into their heads to appear fin- 
gular ; and by degrees many of the populace were juft 
wife enough to adopt their plan, Evento thisday however 
there are but few whe have courage or circumfpeétion 
enough to apply the principles but to afew words, He 
who pronounces zachural will not fay faichurday, He who 
pronounces chuefday will not fay chutor for tutor. Why ap- 
ply the rules but in part ? 


Walker, who carries this pronunciation farther than any 
writer, allows not the foolifl practice of changing D into 
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J, before an U,-unlefs the preceding {yllable be accented, 
thus, od/uracy, he pronounces odyaracy:; contending that 
the U fhould be founded like U in w/z. But why it fhould 
even in fuch cafe I cannut conceive. Why not found it 
Hike double OO as in ruthle/s ? Whence the neceffity of the 
{mall found of the E before the U; and in many inftances 
before the I? Thus, ceuty, keind, &c, But, even allow- 
ing a propriety in this mode, whence comes the found of 
CH? Why not fay, nat-eu-ral, missort-eune, Tenesday, 8c. ? 
Why narch-you-ral, misforchune and cheuefday ? 
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Tam willing to miftruf{ much my ewnm judgment, and 
attribute much to the prejudices of a different education ; 
but, as I conceive common fenfe to be the beft guide in iG 
this, as in other cafes, [ muft be allowed to perfevere in if 
the goodold way. And I fhould certainly be a very hap- : 
py man, were I to be as cautious im a moral view, as in | 
this inftance, not to follow the multitude to do evil. 
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EXTRACTS. rrom MEMORANDA, 


Kept by a Character long difipated: It difcovers the final 


prevalence of virtue, over & heart not naturally corrupt. 


[ Continued. ] 
Friday. 


Wake at 8. Takeacordial. g. Bitters. Poor cof- 
tee this morning. to. Barber fhaves and dreffes me. 
Concluded to take off my whifkers. Tt hasa fine effect 
on my countenance. Barber ties my hair too near my head.. 
Muft have it altered. 11. Newfpaper. Punch. The 
Captain pays me a vifit. Agrees with me on the fubyect 


of duciling. | Offers to be my fecond. Helps me write a: 
billet to the Col. 


SIR; 


The unyuftifiable abufe I yefterday received from your 
hands, as it deeply effects my injured honor, demands im- 


mediate chaitifement. You will yourfelf appoint the place 
and the hour when fatisfaction may be given to 


J G 





This will do. This is laconie. The Captain isa fine 
writer. How much pith and fentiment in this billet. The 
Captain departs. 2. More punch. 3. Dine. 4. The 
Captain returns, What’s the matter? Why fo four and 
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dumpifh? Now isthe time to ftrut, when-a duel is going 
on. Why fo down in the mouth-when weare both mak- 
ing our fortunes? Here iake your billet from Col S$ 





Col. S, informs J, G. that he is forry to difcover in 
‘¢ him fo much moral depravity accompanying fuch levity, 
“ impertinence and mental imbecility. J. G. is welcome: 
* to the feventy dollars, loaned fome time fince for a few 
‘* days, provided he trouble me no more with his.infoe 
*¢ lence and weaknefs.” . 


Aye he is. a coward: afraid to fight. Don’t you think 
fo, Captain? What a fine effect will my courage have 
on Nancy : befides paying a debt of feventy dollars. to, 
Feel a little afhamed; but very bold. Kiock down the 
porter: for his.ill looks; break two chairs; drink a.pint of 
wine ;. abufe the landlord ; difplay feats of furprifing cou- 
tage, and go to bed. 


[To be continued. ] 
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An Essay on Sensibility. 


———— 


fThe following, from an Englifh publication, written: 
by a Lady of great merit and endowments, deferves 


a ftudious and careful perufal from readers of every 
denomination. } 


I is @ common obfervation, that in this world 
we ftand more in need of comforts than of pleafures. 
Pain, ficknefs, loffes, difappointments, forrows of every 


kind, are fown fo thick in the path of life, that thofe 


who have attempted to: teach the way to be happy,. have 
in genera! beftowed more attention on the means of fup- 
porting evil, than of feeking good ; nay, many have gone 
fo far as-to recommend intenfibility as the moft deftrable 
ftate of mind, upon a fuppofition that.evil, (or the appear- 
ance of it) fo far predominates, that the good, in general, 
is not fuficient to counterbalance it, and that therefore, by 
leffening the fenfe of both,. we fhould be gainers on the 
whole, and might purchafe conftant eafe, and freedom 
from all anxiety, by giving up pleafures, which are always 
uncertain, and often lead to the fevereft fufferings: and 
this, taking all circumitances together, it has been thought, 
would be a defirable exchange. 


On the fame principle, much ferious advice has been be- 
flowed on the young, the gay and the happy, to teach 
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them ~—to be moderate in ‘their purfuits and wifhes, that 
they may avoid the pangs of difappointment in cafe they 
fhould not fueceed; to allay the pleafure they might re- 
ceive from the enjoyment of every good they poffefs, 
by dwelling continually on the thought of its uncertainty ; 
to check the beft affections of their hearts, in order to fe- 
cure themfelves from the pain thay may afterwards occa- 
fion; in fhort, to deprive themfelves of the good they 
might enjoy, from a fear of the evil which may follew: 
which is fomething like advifing a man to keep his eyes 


conftantly fhut, as the moft certain way to avoid the fight 
of any difagreeable object. 


Thefe, on the other hand, who are ina ftate of afflic- 
tion, are advifed to moderate their grief, by confidering 
that they knew beforehand the uncertainty of every good 
they poffeffed; that nothing has befallen them but what is 
the common lot of mankind; that the evil confifts chiefly 
in the opinion they form of it; that what is independent 
on themfelves, cannot really touch them but by their own 


jault; and their concern cannet make things better than 
they are. 


Many other confiderations of the fame kind are added, 
to which probably no perfon under the immediate influ. 
ence of real affliction ever paid the leaft attention, and 
which, even if they are allowed their greateft foree, could 
only filence complaints, and lead the mind ‘into a ftate of 


infenfibility, but could never produce the fmalleft degree 
of comfort or happinefs. 
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In order to determine whether this be really the way to 
pafs through life with the greateft eafe and fatistaction, it 


amay not be ufelefs to enquire in what ftate the mind of man 


would be, fuppofing it really to have attained that infenfi- 
bility both as to pain and pleafure which has been repre- 
fented as fo defirable: I fpeak of a mind poffeffed of its 
full powers and faculties, and capable of exerting them ; 
for'there may be fome who from natural incapacity, or 
want of education, are really incapable of ‘it, and can 
drudge on through life with fcarce any feelings or apprehen- 
fions beyond the prefent moment: But if thefe are fup- 
pofed to be the happieft of mankind, then the end of the 
argument will be, 


“ In happinefs the beaft excels the man, 
** The worm excels the beaft, the clod the worm.” 


And it feems fcarce poffible to fuppofe any rational crea~ 
ture (not under the immediate influence of paffion) to be 
really fo far convinced of this, as to wifh to exchange his 
fituation in the {cale of being with the beaft or the clod. 


If then we fuppofe the mind in full poffeffion of its pow- 
ers, isit poffible to fuppofe that the way to enjey happi- 
nefs, or even peace, is by preventing their exertion? If 
pofitive pain and pleafure are taken away, if allthe objeéts 
propofed to it make no impreflion, will the mind therefore 
be at eafe? Far from it, furely. On thecontrary, it will 
be torn in pieces by wifhes which will have no object 
whereon to fix; it will feel in itfelf powers and capacities for 
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happinefs; but finding nothing to make it happy, thofe 
very powers will make it miferable ; having no motive for 
ation, no objeét to purfue, every rifing day will -prefent 
a blank which it will be impoffible to fill up with any thing 
that can give pleafure; and the wifh of every morning 
will be that the day were paft, though there is no profpect 
that the next will produce any thing more fatisfaGtory, 


Could it be poffible for'any perfon really to have attained 
to fuch a ftate as this, inftead of finding it a ftate of eafe 
and fatisfaction, we fhould fee him weary of himfelf and 
all around him, unhappy with nothing to complain of, and 
without any hope ef ever being otherwife, becaufe he 
would have no determinate wifh, in the accomplifhment 
of which he could promife himfelf any enjoyment. 


But, happily for mankind, a ftate like this is not to he 
attained by any thinking perfon; and thofe who place 
their notion of happinefs in mere freedom from fuffering, 
mutt be reduced to envy the happinefs of the beaft of the 
field, for it is not the happinefs of man, 


Thofe indeed, who froma ftate of exceffive fuffering 
are fuddenly relieved, and reftored to eafe of body and 
mind, may, at the time, feel more joy from that eafe, 
than they would have felt from the greageft pofitive plea- 
fure ; but then that joy will be tranfient indeed, fince it 
arifes only from a comparifon of paft jufferings, the fenfe 
of which is quickly loft ; and as foen as the mind returns 
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to its natural ftate, it feels azain the want of that enjoy- 
ment for which it was formed, and becemes miferable, not 
from any pofitive futferings, but merely from the want of 


_ 


_ 4 
happineis, 


Thofe who take pleafure in arguments which anfwer no 
other purpofe but to exercife their ingenuity, may amufe 
themfelves with difputing whether this inextinguifhable 
thirft after happinefs be a defirable gift, and whether it 
might not havebeen happier for man, to have been form- 
ed without that activity of mind which prompts him con- 
tinually to feek for fome enjoyment. But to thofe who feel 
its force, it is furely a more important point to enquire how 
it may beft be fatished ; and whether it may not be poffi- 
bie to regulate thofe affections which they cannot fupprefs, 
and, by dire€ling them to proper objedis, to find in them a 
fource of happinefs, which, though it can neither prevent 
fufferings, nor take away the fenie of them, may yet be 
felt at the fame time, and ferve in a great degree to coun- 
terbalance the effect of them. 


It muft, I believe, be allowed, that every man who re- 
fies on his own fituation, will find that it has its plea- 


fures and its pairs; unmixed happinefs or mifery not being 
the lot of this hfe, but referved for a future ftate. The 
happinefs of life neuft then be'eftimated by the proportion 
its joys bear to its forrows ; and if what has been before 
fuppofed concerning the ftate of the mind be juft, he will 


not be found to be the happieft man who has the fewelt 
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forrows, but he whefe joys overbalance his forrows in the 
greateft degree, 


This then fhiould be our aim in the of happinefs ; 


not to conquer the fenfe of fuffering, for that isimpothibie; 
not to fupprefs our defires and hopes, for that (if it were 


pofible) would only debafe the mind, not make it happy : 
but to cultivate every faculty of the foul which may prove 
a fource of innocent delight; to endeavour as far as pofl- 
ble to keep the mind open to a fenfe of pleafure, inftead 
of fullenly rejecting all, becaule we cannot enjoy exactly 
What we wifi; above all, to fecure to ourfelves a lafting 
fund of real pleafures, which may compenfate thofe afflic- 
tlons they cannot prevent, and make us notinfenfible, but 


] Ms “ : ee L 4 ~ 
happy in the midit of them. 


Tt is very certain that nothing can fully do this, except 


religion, and the glorious profpeéts it offers to our hopes : 
thig is the only foundation of lafting happinefs, the only 
fource of never-failing comfort. While our beft affections 
are fixed on any thing inthis world, they muft always give 
us pain, becaufe they will find nothing which can fully fa. 
tisfy them ; but when once they are fixed on infinite per- 
fe&tion as their ultimate object, the fubordinate exerciles of 
them will furnifh many fources of pleafure and advantage, 
and fhould be cultivated both with a view to prefent and 
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ed upon them, and make their fituation in life as happy as 
it might be. Wherever the felfith paffions are indulged to. 
excels, this muft always be the conféquence ; for none can 
be happy, while they make others miferable. 


Whoever is. poffeffed of any degree of power, from the 
greateft. monarch on the throne, tothe mafter of the mean- 
eft cottage, muft depend for his happinefs on thofe over. 
whom that power is exercifed; and, whether he will or no,. 
mult fhare in the fufferings which he infliéts,. and feel the 
want of that fatisfaGtion, which he might have received 
from a different employment of his power. 


The truth of this obfervation has been experienced by 
all who ever endeavoured to purchafe their own happinefs- 
at the expence of that of others, But even where this is. 
not the cafe, where the intentions are good, and the plea- 
fures of life are not embittered by the fenfe of guilt, it. 
often happens that difappointments bring on difguft;. the 
pleafures which were expected are not found; and there- 
fore thofe which might be found are undervalued : the 
mind is diffatisfied, and feeks for reafons to juftify itfelf for 
being {o ; and when forrows are fought for,. it is not diffi- 
cult to findthem. Such a difpofition can poifon every 
pleafure, and add numberlefs imaginary evils to thofe 
which muft inevitably be met within the path of life. 


By degrees the activity of the foul is loft; every forrow ap- 
pears infupportable; every difficulty ven Secale: no 
object is thought worth purfuing; and life itfelf becomes 


a burden. 
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To guard againft the fatal effeéts which difappointments 
are apt to have upon the mind, isapoint of the utmoft 
confequence towards pafling through life with any tolera- 
ble degree of comfort and fatisfaction ;. for. difappoint< 
ments, more or lefs, muft be the lot of all. 


At the firft entrance into the world, when the imagina- 
tlon is active, the affeétions warm, and the heart a ftranget 
to deceit, and confequently to fufpicion, what delightful 
dreams of happinefs are formed !. Whatever may be the 
objeét in which that happinefs is fuppofed to confift, thae 
obje& is purfued with ardour; the gay and thoughtlels 
ieek for it in diffipation and amufement ; the ambitious, 
in power, fame ankhonours; the affegtionate, in love and 
friendfliip ; but how few are there whe find in any of thetfe 
objects that happinefs which they expected ? 


Pleafure, fame, &c. even when they are in any degree 
obtained, flill leave a void in the foul, which continually 
reminds the poffeffor, that this is not the happinefs for 
which he was fornaed; and even the belt affections are lia- 
ble to numberlefs difappointments, and often productive 
ef the. fevereft pangs. The unfufpecting heart forms at- 
tacliments before reafon is capable of judging whether the 
objets of them are fuch as are qualified to make it hap. 
py ; and it often happens, that the fatal truth is not difco- 
vered till the affeQions are engaged too far to be recalled, 
and then the difappointment muft prove a lafting for. 
row. 
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But it is not neceffary to enumerate the difappointments 
which generally attend on the purfuits of youth, and in- 
deed the profpeé is too painful to dwell upon; the inten- 
tion of mentioning them is only to guard againft the effects 
they may produce. 


The imagination has painted an object which perhaps 
is not to be found in this world; that objet has.been pur- 
fued in vain; but fhall we therefore conclude, that no ob- 
ject is worth purfuing, and fink into a liftlefs, inactive itate, 
in which we muft grow weary of ourfelves, and all the 
weld ? 


[To be continued. } 
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Syanrgles and Ribbons. 


{ The following mode of ridiculing the extravagant puffs of guackerys 
1s not badly defined, by the profound inventor of this new medi- 
cine. | | 


BLACKHEAD’s ESSENCE or PITCHFORK. 


Tt has-been univerfally acknowledged that Pitchforks, 
are very ufeful and effential, but rather irritating and in-— 
convenient when taken in their natural ftate. My fopori- 
















fic extract is free from thefe difagreeable properties, and in- 
finitely better than the Cordial Balm of Gilead, Church’s 
Antifpafmodic Drops, Whitehead’s Effence of Muftard, 
or even Mrs. Rowe's water. 





It isthe moft efficacious, divine, and aftonifhing prepa- 
ration ever offered to the patronage of an enlightened and 
generous public, 


CAUTION. 


Beware of counterfeits. The true, etherial, foporific 
and invigorating Blackhead’s Effence of Pitchfork, is pre- 
pared and fold only by the proprietor, Zebulon Blackhead, 
at his fmith’s fhop in Druggift Alley, and notwithftand.- 
ing it is procured at incalculable labor and much expenfe, 
is fold at the very moderate rate of fix dollars a dofe, lefs 
than half its original coft, 
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N. B. Blackhead’s Effence of Pitchfork never fails t@ 
cure on the firft application. 


CERTIFICATES. 


YT do hereby folemnly affirm, that as I was walking up 
Beacon Hill in January laft, I flipped, and tumbled to 
pieces: By a judicious and timely application of Black- 
head's Lilence of Pithfork, the parts were gathered together, 
without the lofs of a fingle member. 


Jedediah Scaramouch, 


Having been fot more than fixty years tormented with 
an abominable rheumatifm, which caufed my benes tu 
crack and feparate, and my Joints to abandon their fockets, 
infomuch that my loving helpmate had to exercife much 
caution when brufhing the houfe, to keep from {weeping 
ine peace-meal out of it, as I lay feattered about the pre- 
mites; and having been firengly recommended to the ufe 
of Biackhead’s Effence of Pitchfork, 1 procured a dofe, 
and to my utter aftonifhment foon had the pleafure of 
perceiving myfelf collefled, and {tuck together as firmly as 
ever. Certified by me, 

Nicodemus Sturdy. 


Having died fome time ago, to the great grief of my 
dear wife, flie applied one of Dr. Blackhead’s Effential 
Pitchforks, in ftaff, tomy poor corpfe. Symptoms of re- 
turning life foon appeared, and in a few weeks 1 was ad 
‘alive: ) 
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I do hereby certify, that I ufed to be as thin and as poor 
as a fnake, and was fubje& to being drowned. I pur- 
chafed fome of Blackhead’s Effence of Pitchfork, and in. 


due feafon grew as fat as.apig, and have never been [ 
dtowned nce: 


Fon. Ninkum. 
—— Po 


Anecdotes of Dr. Goldfmith. 





As Goldfmith wrote for the bookfellers, he was looked 
on by many of them as a literary drudge, equal to the 
tafk of compiling and tranflating, but little capable of ori- 
ginal, and ftill lefs of poetical compofition: he neverthe- 
leis wrote one of the firft poems of the lyric kind that our 
language has to boaft of; the ballad “ Turn gentle Hermit 
of the Dale-:’’ and furprifed his friends with “ The Tra- 


veller,” 


a poem that contains fome particulars of his own 
hiftory. Johnfon was fuppofed to have affifted him ; but 
he contributed to the perfection of it only four lines; his 
opinion of it was, that it was the beft written poem fince 
the time of Pope. The favorable reception which this ef- 
fay of his poetical talent met with, foon after tempted 
Goldimith to the publication of his * Deterted Village,’ 
the merits whereof, confit in- beautiful defcriptions.ef ra- 


ral manners; and are fuficiently known, 
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His poems are replete with fine moral fentiments, and 
befpeak a great dignity of mind; yet he had no fenfe of 
the fhame, nor dread of the evils, of poverty. 


In his dealings with the bookfellers he is charged with 
having never fuifilled his engagements. In one year he got 
of them, aud*by his plays, a large fum, which he diffipated 


by gaming and extravagance, and died pocr im 1774. 


Efe was buried in the Poet’3 Corner, in Weftminifter Ab- 


bey, and the infcription on his monument was written by 
Johnfon., 


The Deétor ufed to fay he could play on ‘he German 


_ flute as well as moft men; at other times as well as any 


man living ; but, ia truth, he underftood not the charadler 
ln which mufic is written, and played on that int Grument, 
as many of the vulgar do, merely by ear. Roubiliac, the 
feulptor, a merry fellow, once heard him play; and minding 
to put atrick on him, pretended to be charmed with Ms 
performance; as, alfo, that himfelf was fkilled in the art, 
and entreated him to repeat the air, that he might write it 
down. Goldfmith readily confenting, Roubiliac called 
for paper, and fcosed thereon a few five-lined ftavess which 
having done,. Goldfmith proceeded to play, and Roubiliac 
to write; but his writing was only fuch random notes om 
the lines and fpaces, @s any one might fet down who had 
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ever infpected a page of mufic. When they had beta 
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correct, and that if he had not feen him do it, he never 


could have believed his friend capable of writing mufic 
after him.” Ex. 


—— + Gee 
F LATTERY. 


Alexander the Great had an imperfe&ion in his neck, 
tna 


i. i 


hat obliged him to carry it more of one fide than the other; 
which, though an inconfiderate thing, was fo exactly imi- 


cated by all his great officers, that his whole court could 
not flow a man without a wry neck. 


Dionyfius’s flatterers run one againft another in his pre- 
fence, ftumbled at and overturned what was under foot, 
to fhew they were as purblind as their fovereign. 


Ex. 
A 
} oD + 
S : er oe 
A late Trifh Journal contains the following bull: 
y ] 
it “* The man that was filled at the military review in 
d Caarmarthem, is not dead, as was fuppofed. The phyé- 
h cian thinks there is hope of his recovery.” Ex, 
c 
~~ 

i 
Ta ANECDOTE. 
ih 
| Sy the end of the year 1754, Dr. Johnfon had com- 


pleted his copy of the DiGionary, not more to his own 
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eafe and fatisfaétion than to the joy of Millar, the book- 
feller, the principal proprietor of the work, and the guar- 
‘dian or treafurer of the fund out of which the payments 
were from time to time iffued. To fay the truth, his joy 
on the occafion was fo great, that he could not refrain 
from exprefling it fomewhat intemperately, as appears by 
the following acknowledgment of the receipt of the laft 
fheet of the manufcript. 


“ Andrew Millar fends his compliments to Mr. Samuel 
Sohnfon, with the money for the laft fheet of copy of the 
Dictionary, and thanks God he has done with him,” 

4 


To which Johnfon returned this good-humoured, and 
brief anfwer-. 


** Samuel Johnfon returns his compliments to Mr. Ans 
‘drew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does by his 
note, that Andrew Millar has the grace to thank God for 
any thine.” Ex. 
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JENNY KNIGHT. 
























Oh, how fhall rightly poet’s pen rehearfe, 
Or paint in honeft colors fuch a plight; 
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Or tell, in mournful, melancholy verfe, 
How gay and cheerful once was Jenny Knight: 
Then fuilen, grieved and fad ; then took to heaven 
her flight, 


Oh, how fhall rightly poet’s verfe declare, 
What charms to grace her perfon took delight : i 
Or fhow her lofty majefty of air ; 
And how all crouding longed to gain a fight 
Of the far famed, the fair, the joyful Jenny Knight, 


What numerous fuitors crouded round her dome; 
In none did Jenny feem to take delight, 
Until the faw th’ accurfed Harry come : 
And he was truly pleafant to the fight ; 
And touched alas the heart of joyful Jenny Knight f 


Harry was tall and young, and fair to view ; 
His cheeks were flufhed with red, his walk upright. 
He lovely feemed, and Jenny never knew 
That man could have deceit ; for pure as light 
From falfhood was the foul of joyful jenny Knight, 
vo 
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In garments decked with filver and with gold, 
Yeung Harry fhone, her kindnefs to excite. 
Ah could fhe of his faithlefs heart be told, 
And of her rifk ; oh that fome angel might 
Whifper her ftate, and fave the joyful Jenny Knight. 





Burdened with blifs, away the glad days fly ; 





While bowers and groves to wandering them invite ; 


im 


Or where the little ftreamlet grumbies by, | 
All by the white power of the mild moon’s light, 
W ould cruel Harry ftray, and joyful Jenny Knight. 


With hollow heart he on the ftars would call, 
And on the pregnant Emprefs of the night, 
And on the awful Ruler of them all, 
To witnefs that his purpofe was upright, 
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And that he loved o’er all the joyful Jenny Knight. 


She, artlefs, liftened to his cunning tale; 
And trufted to the oaths he oft did plight. 
Ah haplefs, haplefs Jenny; waft thou frail ? ° 
i i Thy damned feducer heaven itfelf fhall fmite. 
Thou lt without virtue fearch in vain delight. 
i Curft are the coming days of joylefs Jenny Knight. 
‘Tt How tore fhe then the long locks froin her head ; 
i | And how her beauteous bofom did fhe {mite. 





ii My peace is gone, fhe faid, and truly faid, 
For comfort with her chaftity took flight. 
Ah fad and all forlorn was joylefs Jenny Knight. 
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Harry the afked, and raved, and cried aloud, 
To hide at church their fhame from human fight ; 
As he’d fo'often and fo folemn vowed : 
But of her bright eves’ falt ftreams he made light ; 
And bantered with the fears of joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Yet, ere he left her roof, in folemn tone, 

He {wore, the vowshe’d made he would not flight ; 
But would return, ere feven fhort days were gone, 

And have performed the happy marriage rite; 
And find the truant {miles of joylefs Jenny Knight. 





Oh foul and faithlefs liar ; from that hour, 
Watt thou determined to avoid her fight. 

Oh ftony hearted villain, to devour 
A haplefs virgin’s innocent delight, 

And ruin fuch a fair as joylefs Jenny Knight. 






In filent grief the feven fad days were paft ; 
he neighbors marveled much what happen might, 
That her fair face with forrow feemed o’ercaft : 
And afked the caufe ; and with excufes flight, 
Now firft fhe learned deceit; ah joylefs Jenny Knight. 






He came not—never will he come again. 
She fent; fhe learned her fate; ’twas death did fmite . 

That flew not, but whofe {pear gave conftant pain, 
While fuicide to worfe crimes did invite : ) 

Diftrakion was the foul of joylefs Jenny Knight. 
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Ere while a fteady cloud of fettled gloom 
Hung melancholy dark before her fight ; 
For one pleafed moment fhe could find no room : 
Nor groves, nor friends, nor rillets, now invite 
From her fad folitude the joylefs Jenny Knight, 


Then from this leffon why not underftand 
That chaftity in man is good, fweet, right; 
In woman it is more than her right hand, 
A gem that fhe fhould keep in vice’s {pite, 
In fpite of wanton thoughts and vain delight, 
Or fuffer as does now the joyleis Jenny Knight. 


And now the pangs, full doubled by her fhame, 
Of child birth bring a beauteous babe to light. 
Child of reproach, fhe gave it Harry’s name ; 
For ftill his name, how could it? gave delight, 
And Harry was half loved by joylefs Jenny Knight, 


In forrow did young Harry’s crimes briag down, 
A parent’s grey hairs to the grave’s dark night ; 
Whofe voice Columbia’s Senate long had known; 
Harry his patriot foul to realms of light 
Hurried, and hurries now the joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Riches, of which well might a prince be vain, 
From his {welled coffers take their daily flight. 
Vile Harry’s pomp fhall beg for bread amain, 
And on him fhall he feel God’s curfe alight, 
For vows, in God’s name made, to joylefs Jenny 
Knight. 
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The gaming table his attention calls, 
There time and wealth he fquanders, day and night: 
And then on dreadful drunkennefs he falls : 
But when he feels his fober fenfes right, - 
He’feels a {ting with tho’ts of joylefs Jenny Knight; 


A fting that probes the quick of mental pain, 
His days to poifon ; every blifs'to blight. 
He wanders to and fro, but tries in vain, - 
Remorfe, vile vulture, from. his foul to fright, 
And from his mind the-tho’ts of joylefs Jenny Knight, 


Where fs a penny to buy Harry bread ? © 
His vices have his coffers emptied quite, 
He finds no-pillow where to lay his head : 
Jn torn rag wrapt, he has no mind to flight 
The cold barn’s ftraw ; there dream ef joylefs Jenny 
Knight, 


The tender foul of Tenny could not brook 
Of all furrounding innocence the fight; 
Years fince fociety had fhe forfook, 
And toa lowly village took her flight, | 
To hide from friends the face of joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Thither per chance did houfelefs Harry itray, 
And, all unconfcious, at th’ approach of night - 
He knocked at. Jenny’s door, who fent away 
No one that afk affiftance of her might, 
For alms gave all the joy of joylefs Jenny Knights 
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She bade him enter—ragged, pale, difeafed,. 


He afked fome fimple fhelter for the night. 
Something fhe faw that in his features pleafed, 
Yet knew not what, nor why, nor dreamt it might 
Be the peace murd’rer of the joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Beneath my roof man fleeps not, Jenny cried : 
Here take thefe pence, buy lodgings for the night. 
Now that ’twas Harry well her keen eyes fpied. 
“Can it be he? And aremy fenfes right ? 
** Harry, embrace once more the joylefs Jenny Knight.” 


“ And isit Jenny 7’? Shame and ftubborn fcorn, 
Amazement, grief, remorfe, and wild afright, 
Cut up his foul at once ; away he’s torn, 
By his mad fpirit, from-the killing fight 


Of the funk, tear-wet, fair, and joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Away his pence for drunkennefs he gives. 
(That vile foreftaller ever does delight 
To vex Time’s patience by the theft of lives) 
To a lone wood he ftrays; ah wretched wight, 
He fiteps, but dreams no more of joylefs Jenny 
Knight, 


He fleeps the fleep of death—-unhappy end, 
Bro’t by a wanton fpirit, loofe and light ; 
How fhall kind charity o’er thee extend 
Her mantle, hiding in oblivion’s night, 
The crimes that ruined thee and joylefs Jenny 
Knight ? 
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Jenny ere long did chance to wander where 

) The corpfe' of Harry laid—How fad the fight! 

To view the foul birds picking his bones. bare; 
While glutton bugs and worms feem full of {pite 

To. any that would harm the joylefs Jenny Knight. 


pee 


How was her grief more poignant than before ; 

q And how did pity with her woe unite ; 

Again fhe {mote her breaft, her hair fhe tore; 
She fobbed moft horrid, ah moft piteous fight! 

And ah moft fad, undone and joylefs Jenny Knight, 





Now with a flated ftone fhe tares the ground, 
And digs where lay her Harry’s corps fle might. 

Pb) She picks the dry leaves that were f{cattered round, 

| To hide fuch fpectacle from all men’s fight, . 

Andeven from herfelf—from joyleis Jenny Knight; 





"And o’er his head fhe placed a fimple {tone ; 
> While on the ftone the tears full faft do light. 

PUAh it is pitiful to hear her moan ; 

For ftill tears flow from beauty once fo bright 3 

Oh how the tears do ftream trom joylefs Jenny Knight, 






And to her humble cottage home fhe hies, 
To meet her lovely boy, her fond delight; 

¥ind at her door, oh forrow/ul furprife, 
A dying, ghafily, mangled, bloody fight, 

She finds the little fon of joylefs Jenny Knight, 
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Oh waggoner why couldft thou"have no heed ? 
Thy fpeedy horfes why not rein more tight : 
See thou hait caufed young innocence to bleed, 
; And a fad mother’s only joy doft blight, 
Know you not ’tis the child of joylefs Jenny Knight ? 





Sev’n circling funs o’er little Harry’s head 
Had rolled already, while the child fo bright: 
Was in his bible fkilled full well to read, 
7 Nor awkward was his bufy. pen to write. 
‘ What comfort:ah was he to joylefs Jenny Knight. 


Fair was his face ; how iweetly curled his hair : 


i | How innocent-his play : oh charming fight.: 

J Then think how great a mother’s forrows are} » 

| ih To lofe her laft, her very laft delight, | 
a And ‘think -how -choaked with grief is joylefs Jenny 
i Knight. 


| Yet there’s a comfort which the world has not, 

Hi Defcending from-the happy realms ef light ; 

| Comfort divine,. far, far tranfcending ought 
Of avain world that can our love invite 3 


Of this.the full beams fell on joyful Jenny Knight. 





i 
For fhe was humble; and repented fore,’ 

Turning to heaven her eyes, that beamed fo bright 
With God’s own joy.——-She funk upon the floor 
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To fields above fhe took her rapid flight, 
And bleffed was.the endof joyful Jenny Knight, 


| Then down all cheeks the bufy tears.did roll, 
For much the villagefobb’d at fuch-a plight ; 
i They bore her corpfe, while the griev’d bell did toll, 
| -‘Amourning train, extending long in fight, — 
To the church yard, there in the grave alight, 
The frame of her who’s now the joyful Jenny 
Knight. 
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SUMMARY. 


DBomefite. 


New-York, Dec. 1§. On Friday laft we experienced a 
moft tremendous fitorm from the S$. E. and S.SW. which 
did confiderable damage to the veffels in port. Hardly 
one efcaped without injury; fome dragged their anchors: 
and went foul of others, fome went on fhore, and eleven 
floops and fmall fcheoners funk at the wharves, fome of 
We 
made an attempt to get a lift of all the veffels injured, but 





which were deeply laden with grain, brick, &c. 


found it-impraéticable. None, however, will be totally 
loft. 


FIRE! 
fire broke omit in a block of ftores in Front-ftreet, between 
Old-fip and Coenties-flip, occupied by Meflrs. Saltus, 
Son and Co. and others, which raged withalmoft unexam- 





About fix o’clock laft evening a tremendous 


pled fary for more than two hours, and ended in the almoft 
total deftruétion of nearly the whole range of buildings. 
During the conflagration the fhip Orion, lying in the har- 
Bor, was feveral times on fire, and was preferved only by 
being hurried into the ftream. How it originated, and to 


what an amount the unfortunate fufferers are injured, we 
have not yet been able to afcerstain. 
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WasutncTon City, Dec.15. Mr. Davie, our envoy 





 +othe French Republic, has arrivedin this city, and is 
[) the bearer of the French treaty. He left judge Eliworth 
™ an France. 

. 


Votes for PRESIDENT and Vice-PResIDENT. 





States. Adams. Pinckney. Fefferfon. Burr. 
New-Hampfhire 6 6 
Maffachufetts 16 16 
© Rhode-Ifland 4 4 
; Connecticut y) 9 
) Vermont 
) New-York 2 
i New- Jerfey 5 4 
| Pennfylvania 7 7 & £ 
Delaware 3 3 
Maryland 5 5 5 
Virginia a1 at 
Kentucky 
Teneffee 
North-Carolina £ 4 
South-Carolina 
Georgia, 
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There is nowin this city perhaps the largeft Ox ever 
known—-fixteen feet four inches in length, fix feet and an 
half high, and weighing thirty-five hundred. This ftu- 


pendous animal was raifed in New-Jerfey. 
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¥. The price to fubfcribers will be one Dollar per volume; 
to be paid at the clofe of every eight weeks. 

YI. Each volume to confift of eight numbers, or 288 pages. 

III. Poftmafters and others, who fubfcribe for fix, fhall be 
entitled to a feventh gratis. . 


s$ Subferiptions are received at the office of the Publifhers. 
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(No. IV.) 


Tigh 


O WHERE fhall I find happinefs? Why 
will not the long fought, and at length attained obje& 
of my ardent wifhes yield the compleat fatisfaction cone 
templated? J have faid to my ambition and my hopes, 
thus far fhall ye go and no farther ; but I have obtained my 
defire, and ftill feel the fame vacancy of expected enjoye 
ment ; {till perceive pleafure alone in that which I poflefs 
not; ftill pant for “that cruel fomething. unpoffefty” 
which flatters me with promifes of permanent pleafure, 


ible 


and which, when obtained, points to a diftant obyjeé, 
Travelling, like all other giddy purfuers of worldly delight, 
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the beaten highway, I enquire of the numbers who jour- 
ney with me, where is happinefs: hard by, hard by, is 
the anfwer, you can fee her before you. I afk him who 
rolls in his eafy chariot, and him crippled and halt: fhe 
is dire&t before us, isthe reply. I demand of every inn- 
keeper: he, pointing fays, you'll find her at the next 
ftage. Thus, purfuing the common turnpike till ** wif- 
dom is pufhed out of life,’ grown old, and weary of the 
chafe, I find the road leading down to the fea thore of eter- 
nity, and happineds ftill at the next ftage. 


The young ftudent perceives her in a parfon’s gown: 
he puts onthe parfon’s gown, and difcovers that fhe lives 
with the bifhop: he becomes a bifhop ; ftaring with difap- 
pointinent he gazes round him and wonders where fle is 
gone, 


She pleads at the bar, cries one. No. She fits on the 
bench with the long robes of the learnedjudge. No. She 
muft then be an intimate of a king, the firft magittrate of 
a great nation. Alas no: he’ll tell you fhe lives with his 
unambitious and contented cook in the kitchen. 


I feeher, fays the half wife philofopher, fhunning the 
city haunts of vice, retiring fromthe {fplendid emptinefs 
of courts, and in rural feclufion from the vanities of the 
world, confering her favors on her mild votaries. I have 


purchafed the very fpot where I faw her refide. In my 
garden bloom the lilly and the rofe, but thorns alfo and 
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thiftles grow up. She has left me the forrows of reflection 
and a tedious liftlefsnefs, and departed. Thus I 


See the face 
Of Happinefs, nor know it in a dream: 
Like monkey ata mirror ftand amazed, _ 
And peep and {tare and look and peep again, 
And with and wonder—but fhe’s abfent fill. 


The poet turns round him his enthufiaftic eyes: he fees 
her by the murmuring rill, and under the fhady oak: fhe 
bewitches him in the cheek of a miftrefs: fhe flatters him 
inthe cornerof a gazette: fhe breathes through the clarion 
of fame. He difcovers her every where, yetis ufually the 
laft to find her. 


And my niece Doratha is ready to take her oath that 
there is no happinefs but In a fmart young hufband. Poor 
girl, if it be fo, I fear happineis and yourfelf will always 
be itrangers to each other. 


Shall wethen deem happinefs a mere phantom of the 
imagination, exifting no where; conftantly and fervently 
purfued, but never found? Far otherwife—but the fatal 
miftake lies in believing her to exift with the attainment 
of certain objects, rather than caltivating her acquaintance, 
and cherifhing her refidence in our own bofoms. Wecan 
enfure her continued finiles only by making fuitable accom- 
modations in the apartments of our own minds for the latt- 
ing occupancy of fo celeftial a tenant. And how fhall this 
be accomplifhed ? What gay ornaments or {plendid de- 
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corations will allure her? None: the fimple, yet fub- | 
ftantial {plendor of a good mind, may fuffice to attract © 
her; for fhe 


Prefers, 
Before all others, th’ upright heart and pure. 


Few are fenfible of what exalted heights of perfection : 
our fublime natures are capable. We might become.in- 
deed little lower than the angels, were we rightly to invef- / 
tigate the noble powers and propenfities of our fouls. We | 


fpend our lives in children’s play. We place our hopes 


and wifhes in the contemplation of poor pitiful fcenes of | 
unfubftantial pleafure. We were once “ pleafed with a | 
rattle:”’ no lefs childifh is the poffeffion of a fceptre: and 
how many alas wait the preceptor grave to tell them of the [ 
childifhnefs of their old age purfuits. We degrade our [ 
native energies: we faften our bett affections and our firmeft 
hopes of enjoyment on that which is tranfitory and unfta- [ 
ble. Unaffeéted piety alone is capable of confering hap- 
pinefs. Once firmly convinced that our fouls are immor- | 
tal, happine‘s will be ever at our command, Why fhould 
we then : | 


Lean upon earth ; *twill pierce us to the heart: 
“A broken reed at beft ; and oft a {pear, 
On whofe fharp point peace bleeds and hope expires. 
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( No. IV. ) 
—o} 6 
Lecture on Criticism. 


{ For the benefit of certain poets, critics and orators, ] 


Docror' = - a sham Critic 
FacitT : a wretched Poet in love 
Tom : an Orator. 

Factt. 


Au Do@or, I firmly believe ‘tis not in the 
nature of things, that one man fhould meet another 
more opportunely than I now meet you. I have jufl 
now compleated an eulogium, panegyric, addrefs; or, 
more properly ipeaking perhaps, an effay. What think 
you, Doétor, were it more proper to call itan eulogium, 
or aneffay? For! have finifhed the piece, and left the 
title tothe laft: which I think amuch better way than to 
éecin with a title; when it is not half the time you can teil 
what the work is tillit be compleated. 
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Docior. 


Indeed your queftion is a very difficult one. How is it 
poflible for me to know what title would be moft fuitable 
fora work I have never had the pleature of feeing ? 


Then I will inform you, Doctor: refting affured that it 


will forever remain a profound fecret 1m the clouds and | 


darknefs of the bottomlefs pit of your intellect. 
Doctor. 


In the loweft regions of my mental profundity, it fhail 
remain entombed, in secula seculorum, torever and ever, if 
LE live thefe hundred years, 


Facit. 


Dear Door, no Latin. I have not the happinefs of 


underftanding the language. 
Docror. 


I will be very careful not to ufe it, mm future. F will 
condefcend Romanum esse inter Romanos : 
ke 
tongue—when you are among the Romans do as they do. 


which, for your 


FACIT, 


I thank you for your condefcenfion. 
ortant fecret, The lines with which this paper is orna- 


.' 
4 


Now for the im- | 
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‘fit may be very aptly tranflated, in our vulgar J 
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mented, are juft now campleated by me in honor of the 


amiable, the adorable, inviting, delighting, beautiful, du 


tiful, charming, alarming, feul difarming,- oh, how 





the tho’ts of her make my head the houfe of the mufes, 
where the running rhymes in rolling rills fhoot out as thick 
as hops and {walt as bullets ! 


Docrors 
Of whom do you fpeak ? 
FaciT. 


Ay—in the fervency of the heat of my warm enthufi- 
afm, I had well nigh forgot to tell vou, that itis Mz/s Hgr- 
riot Harbut; whom I faw laft night, for the firft and only 
time, defcending from the carriage, with all the grace and 
decency of Venus or Xantippe; and move lightly into the 
unfolding portals of her owndoor. Now muft not fhe be 
one of the moft beautiful of all antiquity, to be able at 
firft fight to raife fuch a riot in my breaft ; ftartle all my 
poetic affeGtions, and kindle the gentle {parks of blazing 
paffion in. my interior? 


Doctor. 
And what:do you know concerning her? ¥ 
Fact. 


YT went immediately and found a poor laborer, who livés 


} in the fame houfe; whotold meall about her what a fine 
nas | 


woman fhe is; what a fine eitate fhe has; and that fheis-a 
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fingle woman, not married to any body, and not like to 
be, unlefs fhe marries me, of which I think there is now 
but little doubt. I did not obtrude my welcome pre-- 
fence too abruptly; but concluded to introduce myfelf 
in a poetical manner; and have therefore written this fhort ° 
introductory poem: and Yom, the man I mentioned, has: 
promifed to come and take it, and deliver it himfelf into 
her own precioushands. I expeét him here every moment 
for it. Now the grand queftion is, whether I fhall call it 
an eulogium or an effay, on the fublime: and beautiful : 


Milfs Harriot Harbut. 


Docror. 


I conceive it, with you, to bea matter of the firft and 
la{t importance : as the fuccefs of many productions of 
the age depend altogether on the title. You would have 


the beft authority in the world for calling it an effay, if its 
brevity were a little longer. There are Pope’s Eflay on 
Man, Rofcommon’s Effay on Tranflated Verfe, Hayley’s 
Effay on Hiftory and Epic Poetry, &c. &c. and there can 
certainly: be nothing incongruous in a man’s making an 
Eflay on a Woman. BPefides, it carries the idea of only 
an attempt tordelineate all her charms and-her virtues, and 


fhows that you are incapacitated to enumerate and invetti- 
gate the whole. 


Facit. 


No reflections, fir, on my capacity. ‘The powers of 


my mind are equal to the inveftigation of the whole, and 
wnore too if fle had them. 
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DocTor, 


I meant no refleétion on your abilities. I only intended 
to infinuate that you would be more.apt to obtain her favor. 
by your apparent modefty, 


Factt. 


There you are all out Doétor : for in the eyes of a wo- 
man modefty is the greatelt crime of which a man can be 
guilty now-a-days. 


DocrTor: 


There may be moreover many arguments adduced in fa- 
vor of the title eulogium: which is a word derived from 
two Greek words, ex fignifying good or well, and logosa 
{peech, word or difcourfe. Now if her virtues and charms 
be all good, whichis commonly the cate ; and her vices 
all bad, of which fhe has none at all, then: it may well be 
called an eulogium ; being a good difcourfe, or a difcourfe - 
about good things. Thus I conclude thisttitle far prefera- 
ble. And fo this important queftion is now adjufted, much’ 
to your honor asa man of diffidence in fubmaitting it to the 
refult of my opinion ; and much.to my honor as a pro- 
found critic in the decifion. 


Facir. 


It has been a matter of fuch confequence as greatly to 
agitate and perplex my mind,’ 
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Decror., 


And I happily am the great deus dignus vindice nodus: of as 
Horace would have faid, in our vernacular tongue, the. 
enly celeftial worthy refolving the doubt. 

[Enter Tom 


Facit. 


Well Tom have you come for the letter ? 


Tom. 


¥ have. 
FacirT: 


We'll have it ready for the {weet woman direétly. Sit: 
down Tom. 


Doctor, 


Let me premife one thing. In doing you the favor of 
examining your literary labors, I fhall expe& your inexpe- 
rience will teach you the utmoft deference to my opinions 
and knowledge: and that you will never contradict the 
correétnefs of my fentiments, nor doubt the validity. of. 
my -obyections. 


Facit. 


Sir, I freely fubmit; fenfible that in the wild flights of 
fwift paced fancy, the greater the genius the more apt to 


go aftray. 
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-dncipe. 


Factrt. 
What, callit infiped before you have heard it ? 


DocrTor. 








Incipe is the latin word for degin. Oh, for a poet not to 


know latin is like a horfe not knowing how to eat oats. 





Facir. 






Ther I will begin : 


Now I, who never wrote a line before, 





Take up my pen in hand, to writea icore or more, 









DocrTor, 









Stop : this is infipid fure enough; barbarous, unnatural, 
inelegant and fimple. Right only in one refpeét ; namely, 
in beginning the poem with the introduction of yourielf: 
conformably te the great examples of Virgil’s Jl ego: 
Spencer’s Lo I the man whofe mufe did whilome matk : 
Milton’s I who ere while the happy garden fung: Vol. 
taire’s Je chant le hero qui regna {ur ia France: 


Cow per’s f 
I fing the Sopha. | 


But it would be 
‘mere oitentation of learning to quote more authorities, 





I who lately fang, 


















FAcrtT. 


Tt appears to me you muft have fpent your whole life 





reading the firft lines of great poets. 






Docror. 









IT fhall next animadvert on the ufe of the words wrote a 





line. ‘They are fo trite, profaic and deftitute of originali- 
ty, that | think it would be better to fubftitute a chord fora 






line; the one being new and poetical, the other profaic and 
ufed by every body, They both have: the fame meaning. 










Factrt. 












How is it fpelt; c, h, 0, r, d, or ¢, 0, 1, d? 


Doctor. (pansing.) 





Eureka, eureka, \’ve found it; I’ve found it. I might 

» have ftudied months and not have hit upén fo happy a 

| thought as your fimplicity has o¢cafioned, in afking that 
all important queftion. C, 0, r, d, reminded me of feet ; 

in the proper admeafurement of which, confifts both the 






ik, coed 







nature of wood and of poetry; therefore read-it thus: 






Lo I, who never meatured feet before, 






Lucky fentiment ! beautiful allufion ! 


Tom, 


Are you a woodcorder, fir, or a fhoemaker: they both 






meafure feet ? 
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Factt. 





Neither of them; confound you. There, Doctor, he 
has thrown your great idea all up in the wind. Mifs Har- 
riot will think mea fhoemaker. A degradation that would 
ruin me forever in her lovely eyes. 


—- = 


Docror. 








No, no. If fhe have any tafte, fhe.cannot be otherwife 
than highly delighted with fuch a natural and beautiful al- 


lufion. ‘The next line contains much tautology, oddity a 
and vulgarity. 


Take up my pen in hand to write a fcore—or more. 












What pray is the meaning of thatwp? Te neither adds 
nor diminifhes the fenfe ; and it it fhould fo happen that 





it the pen was on the fhelf, it would then be taking doz 
a pen. Thus you can a imagine that up 1 ays) lle 
at 

t; 

he Word my there. Of yea Sonfequencal Dal 





written day ‘oem pen or any ot nd 








ditate, eatiplste, osiints: and then think, whether it be 
net wholly, totally and entirely, tatweological: Dwells 
there among the hideous Hoitestots of Atfrica, or the taw- 


L 
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ney and untutored favages of the weftern wildernefs, one 
fo ignorant as not to know that the only place for a pen is 
in the hand? The toes being too clumfy and unwieldly 
for that ufe; the mouth ordained folely for food and con- 
verfation ; while the elbows have no conveniences for the 


purpofe. 


Facrr. 


What a tornado of words, Doétor, has fwept you out 
of the common road of common fenfe, into the land of 
literary laughter and deftruction. Hew could you wilful- 
ly put to death thofe ufeful ornaments, xp, my, in hand, 
that like fo many innocent children clung round the main 
body of the idea? . With you all the conceptions of my 
mind are abortive. And all my mental offspring, though 
full grown, fair, and handfomely delivered, are immediate- 
ly ftrangled by your cruel feverity. However, whatever 
alterations you make in the firft part of the line, the latter 
part fhall remain, asan everlafting monument to my 
honor, in inventing this new. fpecies of double ending, 
making thre rhymes to two lines. An invention that can- 
not fail to rank my name among the great benefactors of 
poetry. It ee cdaing the Allegany to the Andes, 


‘2 


“To be continued. ] 















An Essay on Sensibility. 


[The following, from an Englifh publication, written 
by a Lady of great merit and endowments, deferves 
a ftudious and careful perufal from readers of every 
denomination. } 


[ Continued. ] 


{ HE young are too apt to fancy that the 
affections of their hearts will prove the fource of no- 


thing but pleafure; thofe who are farther advanced in 
life, are much too apt to run into the contrary extreme. 
The error of the firft, even taking it in the worft light, is 
produtive of fome pleafure as well as pain ; that of the 
laft ferves only to throw a damp over every pleafure, and 
can be productive of nothing but pain. ‘It leads to the 
moft fatal confequeinces, fince it tends to make self the 
only obje& ; and the heart which is merely felfifh muft 
ever be incapable of virtue and of happinefs, and a ftran- 
ger to all the joys of affection and benevolence: without 
which the happieft ffate in this world muft be infipid, and 


which may prove the fource of many pleafures, even ia 
the midft of the fevereft affliftions. 





Tn every ftate of life, in fpite of every difappointment, 
these fhould be cherifhed and encouraged; for though they 
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may not always beftow fuch pleafuresas the romantic ima- 
ginations of youth had painted, yet they will itill beftow 
fuch as can. be found in nothing elfe in this world ; and 
indeed they are neceflary in order to give a.relith to every 
enjoyment. 







{ mention an affectionate and a benevolent: difpefition 
together, becaufe F believe, when they are genuine, they 






never can be feparated ,; and, perhaps, the difappointments 






fo often complained of may fometimes be occaftoned by a 
miftake upon this fabje@; for there isa felfifh attach- 
ment, which often ufurps the name of friendfhip, though 
it is indeec fomething totally different. It is an attach- 
ment: like that which a mufician feels for his inftrument, 
or a virtuofo for his pictures and his ftatues; the affection 
‘is not fixed on the obgedt-itfelf; but merely on the pleafure 
| received from it. Such an attachment as this is liable to 

















i numberlefs little jealoufies and uneafinefles; the fmalleft 






doubt is fufficient to awaken its fears, the moft trifling error 
excites its refentment, and that refentment is immediately 
exprefied by complaints, and often by upbraidings. 








| 

True friendfhip is not indeed lefs quick-fighted;_ it 
i watches with a tender and’ anxious folicitude to promote 
| the welfare and happinefs of the objet which it loves; 
it is a kind of microfcope which difcovers every f{peck, 
but then the difcovery does not excite anger and refent- 
ment, fill lefs could it lead to unkindnefs and upbraidings ; 
it inipires a concern like that which we feel for our own. 
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errors and imperfections, and produces an eafneft defire 
arid fincere endeavor to remove them. 












With fuch a friend, the heart may appear juft as it is, 
and enjoy the pleafure of an unbounded confidence ; but 
with thofe whofe affection is founded on regard to them- 
felves, every word and action muft be weighed, and the fear 
of giving offence muft throw a reftraint over every conver- 
fation. 





he real friend will be difpofed to love all thofe who 
are any way connected with the objec of his affection ; 
he will be fincerely interefted for their welfare, and will 
with to gain their affection, and promote their happinets. 








The felfifh will view them with a jealous eye, continual- 
ly apprehenfive that they may rob him of fome part of a 
treafure which he would. with to engrofs.. 











Tt would be eafy to carry on the contraft much farther ; 
for indeed it might be fhewn in almoft every inftance. 
But what has been faid may be fuflicient to fhew how very 
wide is the difference between that fort of attachment of 
which a felfifh heart is capable, and that which alone de. 
ferves the name of real friendthip, though it is often too 
indifcriminately given to both: the one is an enemy to 
general benevolence; the other flows from the fame fource 
and belongs to the fame character, 


Such a difpofition, it muft be allowed, may prove thé 
fource of many pleafures; but it may be objeéted, forit 
L.2 e 
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will prove the fource of many forrows alfo: and indeed, 
in this imperfe& ftate, this truth is too certain to be dif- 
puted. But if it can be proved, that on the whole it af- 
fords more joys than forrows, that will be fufficient to the 
prefent purpofe; if it be allowed that the happinefs of 
man muft confift in pofitive enjoyment, not in mere free- 
dom from fuffering. 


And furely much more than this might eafily be proved, 
fince it not only can afford pleafures of the moft exalted 
kind, and give new relifh to every other pleafure, but even 
in the midft of the moft painful fufferings it ever occafion- 
ed, it can at the fame time infpire a fecret fatisfaction, of 
which thofe who never felt it can hardly form any idea. 


"© With fuch a difpofition, power and riches may be real 


bleffings; fince they furnifh frequent opportunities of bes 
ftowing happineis, and confequently of enjoying it in the 
higheft degree. But even without thefe advantages, the 

truly benevolent, in whatever fituation in life they may be 
placed, will find numberlefs fources of pleafure and de- 
light, which to others muft be forever unknown. All the 
happinefs they fee becomes in fome fort theirown; and 
even under the preffure of the greateft afflictions, they can 
rejoice at the good which others enjoy: and fo far from 
repining at the comparifon, they find in the thought of it 
apleafure and fatisfaction to which no fuffering of their 
wn can render them infenfible; but which, en the con- 
“trary, prove a powerful cordial 1o help them to fupport 
thofe lufferings, 
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Even the face-of inanimate nature fills them with a fa- 
tisfaction, which the infenfible cam never know, while 
they are warmed with gratitude.to the Giver of every 
good, and joy atthe thought that their fellow-creatures. 
fhare thofe bleffings with them, They may even experi- 
ence fomething like the pleafure of beftowing happinefs,. 
while they rejoice in all that is beftowed, and feel in their 
hearts that they would beftow it if they could. 





It is true indeed, that they muft fhare in the forrows of 
others, as well asin their joys: but then this may often 
lead to the heavenly pleafure of relieving’them, if not as’ 
fully as they could with, yet at leaft in fome degree; for’ 
true benevolence can-difcover numberlefs methods of re- 
heving diftrefs, which would efcape the notice of the care- 
tefs and infenfible. When relief is not in their power, 
fome expreffions of kindnels, and the appearance of:ades 
fire to give comfort’and affiftance, may at leaft contribute 

to foothe the wounded mind, and they may ftill enjoy-the 
pleafure which attends on. every endeavor to do good, even 

on the unfuccefsful; and when they are placed beyond the 
reach of this, and can only offer up a fecret prayerfor thofe 
whole fuffering they cannot alleviate, even.this will be at- 
tended with a heartfelt fatisfaction, more than fuficient. to 
fupprefs’ every withthat they could behold the forrows of 
others with indifference, if it were poffible that fuch a: 
with could ever arife ina truly. benevolent heart. 


Sucha difpofition will be 2-powerful prefervative agaimft . 
that wearinels of mind which is fo often an attendant on 












































Even in the moft trifling fcenes of common life, the 
truly benevolent may find many pleafures which would 
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what is generally efteemed a happy fituation in this | 
world. 7 t 
Thofe who are freed from cares and: anxieties, who are : 
| furrounded by all the means of enjoyment, and whofe : 
| | pleafures prefent themfelves without being fought for, are 
| often unhappy in the midft of all, merely becaufe that : 
activity of mind in the proper exercife of which our hap- ms 
pinefs confifts, has in them uo object on which it may ; 
be employed. But when the heart is fincerely and af- fe 
fetionately interefted for the good of others, a new fcene 8 
of action is continually open, every moment may be em- 
ployed in fome pleafing and ufeful purfuit. New oppor- § 
tunities of doing good are continually prefenting them- § 7” 
felves; new fchemes are formed and ardently purfued, fa 
i Wand even when they do not fucceed, though the difap- fe 
i pointment may give pain, yet the pleafure of felf-appro- a 
i bation will remain, and the purfuit will be remembered fhe 
i with fatisfattion. The next opportunity that offers it- fic 
i felf will be readily embraced. and will furnifh a frefh th 
| fupply of pleatures;: fuch peratiacs as are fecure from 
i that wearinefs and difguft, which fooner or later are the 
i eonfequences of all fuch enjoyments as tend merely to me 
i gratify the felfith paffions and inclinations, and which al- Se 
i ways attend on an inaétive ftate of mind, from what- ee 
i ever caufe it may preceed, whether it may be the ef- a 
i feét of fatiety or difappointment, of profperity ordefpair. vr 
i mu 
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pafs unnoticed by others, and in a.converfation, which to 
the thoughtlefs and inattentive would afford only a trifling 
amufement, or perhaps no amufement at all, they may find 
many fubjeéts for pleafing ard ufeful reflections, which 
may conduce both to their happinefs and advantage ; and 
that not only by being continually upon the watch for eve- 
ry opportunity of doing good to others, even in the moft 
trifling inftances, (which alone would afford a conftant 
fource of pleafure) but alfo by the enjoyment of all the. 
good they can obferve in others. 


If any action is related, or any expreffion dropped, which 
indicates true goodnefs of heart, they will be heard with 
fatisfaction, the moft trifling inftance of kindnefs and-at- 
tention will be received with a fort of pleafure, of which 
the felfifh can form no idea, Every appearance or deicrip- 
tion of innocent happinefs will be enjoyed, every expref- 
fion of real friendfhip and affection will be felt, even the’. 
they are not the objects of it. 


¢ 


In fort, all the happinefs, and all the virtues of others, 
are fources of delight to them; and it is: a pleafing, as 
well as ufeful exercife to the mind, to be employed, when 
engaged im fociety,.in feeking out for thefe; to trace to 
their fpring the little expreffons of benevolence which 
often pafs unneticed—to difcover- real merit, through th 
veil, which humility and modefty throw over: it—to dd- 
mire true greatnefs of mind, even in the meaneft fituation 


in life, or when it exerts itfelf upon-occafions fuppofed 
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to be trifling, and therefore,.in general, but little attend- 
ed to. 


In thefe, and in numberlefs inflances of the fame kind, 
much real pleafure might be found, which is too generally 
overlooked, and which might prove the fource of many 
advantages. both to ourfelves and others.; for thofe who 
really enjoy the good of others, will certainly wifh and en- 
deavor to promote it. And by fuch exercifes as thefe, the 
beft affections of the heart are continually. called forth to 
aétion, and the pleafures which they afford, may be en- 
joyed and improved in every different fituation in life ;. for 
thefe are pleafures, which are more or lefs within the reach 
of all, 


{To be continued. ] 


To the Author of fome fimple remarks on the Cxrgp oF 


Paxvas, in the “ Baltimore Weekly Magazine.” 


Thougli I feel nota little afhamed to be feen. noticing 


the ill grammar,. ill nature and inconfiftent obfervations of 


awriterof fo low rank in literature, yet 1 conceive fuch il- 
liberal and incongruous criticifm deferves a little chaitiie- 
ment. 


I will firft notice your bad grammar, and uncouth con- 
ftruction of fentences. “ Yet fo much was I difappoint- 
ed.” You fhould have faid “ am I difappointed,” to be in 
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the fame tenfe with “I cannot,” the fenfe requiring it. 
** Give to the reader.” Leave out the to. ‘“ I feel a pecu- 
liar difguft from the falling off:” Subftitute 2, or on ac- 
count of. .“* His work is fiuitlefs and unavailing’ Scanda- 
lous tautology. ‘* What, then, I fuppofe,” &c. How do 
you parfe the relaive what, in that tentence? “ The au- 
thor certainly has ideas, but alas he cannot comprehend 
them.” How can aman have an idea, and yet have no 
compréhenfion of it? The next time your cacoethes {cri- 
bendi induces you to be meddling with your betters, I beg 
of you, my friend, to proeure fome {chool boy, privately to 
correct your bad grammar ; and fome not quite fool, to 
make fenfe of fuch numerous paffages as may want that 
neceflary ingredient of a fentence. 


What exceffive delicacy you pretend to pofefs. Iam 
forry indeed that it fhould be injured by ufing the word 
bawdy houfe; yet that forrow is much leffened when I 
find you incautioufly ufing, yet without any oftenfible re- 
sret, the words “ {tews and brothels.” There are noinde- 
cent terms ufed in the firft number of the Curtip oF Pat- 
ras: and if you imagine there are, you muft be in deli- 
cacy what you are in intellect, fome little, filly, affeéted 


| girl, 


You call it a  monftrous notion, an idea worthy of 
Noah Webfter,” that I fhould think the word tote ought 
to be mentioned in an American dictionary. What do 
you know of Mr. Webfter ? Why, fir, Mr. W ebfter is as 
@giant to a titmoute compared with you in the knowledge 
of the English tongue. But becaufe you have heard fome 
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prejudiced Englhman condemning his ufe of particular 
-American words, you think there is fomething noble in 
doing the fame yourfelf. But whether Mr. Webfter be 
| right or wrong, you have no bufinefs to intrude your green 
I opinions on the fubject. (Ir is reported that he is about 
" compiling an American Diftionary. Such a work has 
been long much wanted. ‘There are innumerable words 
jndigenousto thiscountry. Many words; commonto both | 
England and America, have very different fignifications 
| | in the different countries. Many things have different 
appellations in the various ftates.) What in New-Engiand 
is called hasty pudding, in New-York is denominated sapawn, 
and in this andthe fouthern ftates musk. (The words dvata- 
able, freshet, intervale, lengthy, appreciate, and hundreds of 
_ others, unknown in England, are of univerfal acceptation 
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here, and ought to be incorporated into an American diction. 
ary, for wsus est norma loquendi. Mr. Webfter isa gentleman 
of abilitiesand information fully competent to his under- 
aking, and I doubt not will meet ample fucceds. 


I fliould be very happy to receive the remarks of candid 
and intelligent -perfens, on any errors.or blemifhes in this 
work; and fuch doubtlefsthere are, for 





Whoeverthinks.a faultlefs work to fee, 
Thinks, what ne’er was, ‘nor-is, nor e’er fhall be. 


Such remarks I fhould.receive with pleafure, and would 
endeavor to make good ufe ef them); but it is the remark 


of a correét obieryer of mankind, that he who tales 
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pleafure only in fearching for faults, gives evident tokens of 
a bad critic, a bad writer and a bad heart. 


It is the’ anction of a great poet, 





Free let thofe cenfure who have written well: 





Hence you have no liberty to prefs your firictures in the 
manner you have, but by changing the precept to 


Free let thofe cenfure who can’t write at all. 













For the amufement of others, and for your further in- 
ftruétion in the fchool of Martmus Scriblerus, I have this 
week commenced a Lecture on Criticifm, and, as you have 
much of the {pirit and abilities of criticifm, oratory and 
compofition, difcovered in the characters of that little 
work, I fhall, fhould you again venture to the prefs, with 
due refpect, when I clofeit, dedicate it to fo worthy an 
author as yourfelf, and place your real name over the de- 
dication, for you are well known to the 
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Spangles and Ribbons. 


Anecdote of the late Dr. Shebtbeare. 


When the De€tor was adjudged to ftand on the pil- 
lory, on acceunt of his fixth letter to the People of En- 
gland: towards the clofe of executing his fentence, if’be- 
gan to rain, and the Doctor was particularly well dreff- 
ed, fome of his friends dent up an Irifh chairman with 
an umbrella to hold over him. Next day Paddy appear- 
ed at the Dottor’s lodgings, “ Hoping his honour was 
very weil, and that he got no cold the day before.” 
pray, my friend, (fays the Door) have not you been paid 


for you fervices yefterday *’’«“* O yes, your honour ; J got 
a guinea.” ‘“* And don’t you think that futicient for a 
quarter of an hour’s fianding?”——** Why, to be fure, in 


regard to work, Ican’t fay but itis——but G—Z—ns, your 
honour, coufider the difgrace.”’ 


en 
=a SoS. 


The Doétor, fo far from being difpleafed with the 
| “reply, gave him a crown more, for whigh the man was 
| | fo thankful) that he left him his addrefs if ever he fhould 
have occafion for his fervices again. Ex. 

“Ws, 





) 

| When Lee was Manager at Edinburgh, he was detef- 
mined to improve upon thunder, and fo having procured 
a parcel of nine potind fhot, they were put into a wheel- 


barrow, to which he affixed an octagon wheel. This 
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done, ridges were placed at the back of the flags, and 
one of the carpenters was otdered to trundle this wheel. 
barrow fo filled, backwards and. forwards over thele ridg- 
es, The play was Lear, and really in the two firft ef- 
forts the thunder had a good effect. At length as the 
King was braving the “ pelting of the pitilefs ftorm,” 
the thunderer’s foot flipped, and down he came. wheel- 
barrow and all. The ftage being on a declivity, the balls 
madé their way towards the orcheftra, and meeting wita 
but a feeble refiftance from the feene, laid it fiat upon its 
fase. ‘his ftorm was more difficult for Lear to ftem 
than the one he had hefore complained of. The balls tak- 
ing every direction, he was obliged to fkip about to avoid 
them like the man who dances the egg hornpipe. The 
fiddlers, in alarm for their catgut, hurried out of the 
orcheftra, and to crown this fcene of glorious confufion, 
the {prawling thunderer“lay proftrate in fight of the au. 
dicnce, like another Salmoneus Ex. 


t 


















ail Ls Aaccdote of Foliaire. éed 

Voltaire, during his laft vifit at Paris, was fetigued | by i 
the congratulations of people of all ranks. A young.au- 
thor, of middling talents and meafurelefs vanity, though 
it his duty to do homage to the Neftor of literature, Be- 
ing introduced to tlie pbilofopher, he began his com. 
plimentary addrefs in,thefe words : :—“* Great, man! to-day 
I falute yow as Homer; to-m morrow, I will falute you as 
Sophocles; next day, as Pllato,’—<He would. have pro- 
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ceeded, but Voltaire interrupting him, faid, “ Little man! 


f am very old—could not you pay all your vifits in one 





jlay 7” | sabe 


te ee 
Cunning. 


The defire of gain will fometimes infpire with difhoneft — 
cunning the illiterate favage. After a fuccefsful attack on . 
the Royal party in 1745, a Highlander had gained a watch, 
as his fhare of the fpoils of the vanquifhed. Unacquainted _ 
with its ufe, he liftened with equal farprife, and pleats 
to the ticking found with which his new acquifitio 
ed him; afterafew hours, however, the watch waS@auan, 
the wife ceafed, and the difpirited owner,” looking on the 
toy no longer with any fatisfaction, determined to conceal 
the misfortune which had befallen it, and to difpofe of it to 
the firft perfon who offered him a trifle in exchange. He 
foon met witha cuftomer, but, at parting, he could not 
conceal his triumph, and exultingly exclaimed, ‘ Why fhe 
died laft night.” “ Ex. 
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Waller, the celebrated poet, in Oliw 
teftorate, wrote many extravagant poems in his praife. 
When Charles 2d. came to the throne, he likewife wrote 
a poem upon the reftoration, infcribed to that monarch, 
with which he was introduced to lis. majefty. The king 
after having read the poem, tol@ Waller, th les were 
good, but not fo good as fome addxetfed to r. To 
which the poet, with adi sirable pret of itd, replied, 
hat pects always jut beh te yas oS Ra 


romwell’s pro- 
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Mifccllaneous Anécdotes. 


A Lady rather fond of gallantry, and remarkably talk- 
ative, happening to be one day in company with Mone 
_tefquieu, afked him a Ahoufand impertinent gueftions, to 
“which he fcarcely deigned to return any anfwer. This 
great man, however, at length lofing all patience, on her 
a(king him what happinefs was, replied, “¢ Happinefs, ma- 
dam, is fruitfulnefs to Queens, fterility to aed ig wo- 
men, and deafnefs to thofe who are near you.” 





8... in his infancy. was entrufted tu the care of a 
country nurfe, who carried him to her village, where he 
remained more than three years. One day, while he at- 
tempted to beat a turkey cock, which he had putin a paf- 
fion, the furious animal threw him down, and with its 
beak wounded him feverely, in that part which the tnhap- 
py Abelard was puniflied with fo much injuftice and barba- 
rity. All the affiftance of art could not reftore to voung 
Boileau the gift of nature; fo that he faw himfelf at an 


carly age, deprived of the hopes of ever beingyable to tafte 
the pleafures of love. he 


As he felt great pain from time to time, in that part iu 
which he was not an Achilles, he made known his cafe to 
Mr. Gendron, a celebrated phyfician of the faculty of 
Montpellier, of whofqga bili ities and fidelity he had the 
higheft opinion, and who Wegdes was his intimate friend, 
He made @his gentleman promife that he would not reveal 
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a fecret, which, however tragical in its nature, fometimes 
gives occafion for pleafantry. He feared, and very jufily, 
that his misfortune would become the fubjeé of verfes and 
epigtams, as he made fo free with many authors, who 
would not have failed to attack him in his moft fenfible 
part. 

Mr. Gendron faithfully kept the fecret during the life of 
his friend, and it was only after his death, that he told this 
circumftance to Mr. le Nain, intendant of Languedoc, 
who related it to feveral perfons.of undoubted veracity. 


This difcovery is the more,interefting, as it maylltole 
meafure account for the.peevifh and fatirical temper of 
Boileau ; for the feverity of hismanners and writings, for 
his bitternefs againft the female fex, for his averfion to the 


opera, and for his antipathy to Quinault, whofe verfes 
breathed nothing but love. Ex, 


The banns of matrimony were.fome time fince publifhed 


~ between Mr, Jofeph Black and Mifs Sally White The 


fecond publication of the banns was however objected to 
by the magiftrate, Mr. Brown, who defcanted largely on 
the danger of a grey iffue. Mr. Green fatisfied his doubt, 
by affuring him that (however ftrange in theory) a Black 
and a W? - always produced 4 srown. The chagrined 


magiftrate withdrew his objections, and the marriage was 
folemnized, | 
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Dr. Schmidt, of the cathedral of Berlin, wrote a letter 
to the late King of Pruffia, couched in the following terms 
—‘ Sire, Iacquaint your Majefty, 1ft. That there are 
wanting books of pfalms for the Royal family. I ac- 
quaint your. Majefty, 2d. That there wants wood to 
warm the Royal feats. £ acquaint your Majefty, °3d. 
That the baluftrade next the river, behind the church, 
is become ruinous, 


ScHMIDT, Sacrist of the Cathedral,” 


The King, who was much amufed by the above,. wrote 
the following anfwer—“ I acquaint Mr. Sacrift Schmidt, 
ift. That thofe who want to fing may buy books. 2d. 
J acquaint Mr. Sacrift Schmidt, that thofe who want to 
be kept warm muft buy wood. 3d. I acquaint Mr. Sa- 
crift Schmidt, that I-fhall not truft any longer te the ba- 
luftrade next the river; and I acquaint Mr. Sacrift 
Schmidt 4th.. That I will not have any more correfpen- 
dence with him.” 


Ex. 
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Changeable Silks, , 
[A tender ode this, and replete with lovefick delicacy. We @§ » 
with all lovers to imitate the philofophy of the laft line.] 
7 
For the Cutuhp oF Paxrtas 
A DOLEFUL, DYING, DELIcCIous ODE, From 4 PEN- ff p 
SIVE, PINING, PANTING PRINTER—rTo nis DEAR, DE- 
at LICATE, DELIGHTFUL DELIA, “ty y 
| Dear Delia, I’m fick at the heart, 
By pitilefs pining at home ; M 
a Where nothing can pleafure impart 
i i When filently fleeping alone! M 
( hI Should I drink till I fuddle my head, 
a | And make all my fenfes quite mellow, T 
} i And proud as a prince reel to bed ; 
‘a There’s no fleeping without a bedfellow ! At 
i But toffing and tumb’ling awake, 
he My heart, to its objec quite true ; Tt 
t q Tho’ your condu& may caufe it to ache, | 
Wl Beats with rdptures when thinking of you! | TT; 


I'll pufue you from morning to night, 
And whether you’r fober or fporting, 





With all my exertions and might 
Will be conftantly, conftantly courting ? 


Soe cee Ss eos. arareaadl aa omy arnt 
OTM gts. 





Then, prithee, dear Delia be kind, 
For whatever you’ve thought or have faid of mé 

Tho’ flowly, you'll fure be inclined sid 
To marry me, just to get rid of me! 






\a 


Then raptured I’d rave with delight, 
My boiom unknown to diftrefs ; 
Tranfported, I’d think on the night, 
When on me love’s pleafures fhall prefs! 






| But fhould you ungenerous prove, 
And reject my fair proffers of love, 





While I mourn and I pine like a dove § « ‘ wits 





My 3dlack balls will grow out of ufe; 
My ¢ypes become dull to the eye; 





| My ink will its J/acking refufe 
And ‘ rrnis’ Id fetch witha figh ! 






Then think what a horrible deed, 
| You’d commit by an ill-natured caper, 
| At once make a printer’s heart bleed, 
And dlur both his types and his paper ! 







Then prithee, dear Delia, be kind, 
And lend a fond ear to my moan ; _— 
To fave me, ah love! be inclined, | - 
Or elfe——you may let it alone ! 4 







Your’s, the lovefick, lonely 
LEMUEL LAMPBLACK. 












My press, ah! no longer will move, + aby ee “Oe o 
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SUMMARY. 
\ — | 
: Bomeffic. 


Philadelphia, Dec.17. A \etter from an officer on-board & © 
the George Wathington frigate, captain Bainbridge, dated J ¢ 
the 16th Oétober, at Algiers, ftates, that the frigate was to 
failivom thence the day after, for Conftantinople, .by the 


: 
| 
: 


infulting order of the Dey. n! 
Si 
i " A new political pamphlet from the German of Gewrtz, 
| and recently tranflated by an American gentleman of rank §@ p, 
‘al | and learning, will fpeedily be publifled by Mr. Afbury , 
a | Dickins. It is entitled, “The Origin and Principles: of § 
/)) \ the American Revolution, compared with the Origin and 
ii Principles of that of France.” It is faid by judges of fuf- J 
a | ficient accuracy, that this is-no ordinary pamphlet, but 
ul that it will demand and deferve the attention. of the Ame- 
ih rican politician and philofopher. 
H ” & 
| a ™ A Phgular curious work, being an account of the Britith J} j, 
th Lf iflands prior to the invafion of Czefar, has lately been dif- ff 5. 
|) covered in the: poffeflion of the Brahmins of Benares, In iy, 


Wats) | 
a this vaiuable treafure of antiquity, Britain is called.by a §, 
name, which fignifies The Holy Ifland. The Thames, | 
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Tris, and other rivers, are called by names fimilar to the 
prefent ones, and Stonehedge is defcribed asa graud Hin- 
doo Temple! The Afiatic Society of Calcutta, are 


faid to be preparing for publication a tranflation of this in- 
terefting manufcript. 


We underftand that chief juftice Elifworth, being ina 
bad {tate of health, and having gone to England, from 
whence he propofes to return to the fouth of France, has 


refigned his office. A new appointment may therefore be 
expected foon to take place. 


The treaty lately negociated with France, has been ma- 
ny days under confideration inthe Senate of the United 


States. Its adoption or rejection may be fpeedily ex- 
pected. 


We underftand that the Eleétors of Prefiderit and Vice- 
Prefident of the United States, for the ftate of Teneffee, 
have voted tnhanimoully for Jefferfon and Butr.—No ac- 
counts from Kentucky. 


a>: GB! —— Re 


jthe Curnp or Patras. The tafk the Editor-at pre 


A box is opened at this office for = Et tre 


‘uftains of furnifhing one half original matter, is arduous. 
{He hopes fome friendly aid ; not fo much however for his 
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*,* Perions who hold the firft number are folicited 
to return them, a» fuch negleét will caufe a deficency 


in the fets. 
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(No. V.) 


For the JUMPER. 


"Se 


The following was written some months since. If not deemed int | 
proper, I should be glad to see it inserted for your fifth number. , 


"Tl Sh socaelote of occafionally animadverting | 
on the conduét and principles of public characters, to 
whom we are to look up for examples of -wifdom and 

© virtue, precludes the neceflity of an apology for addrefline 
you at this time; on a fubjeét which calls loudly for the de- 
nunciation of religion, the reprehenfions of common fenfe, 
and the moft pointed fhatts of ridicule. The footifh and un- 
happy cuftom of duelling, has, of late, become fo preva- 
lent in this country, as to demand the immediate interfer- 
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ence of legiflative authority, and the prompt execution of 
rigorous, (tho’ wholefome) laws, to prevent its further pro- 
grefs. To your talents and attention for the promotion 
of beneficial laws in general, we would be happy to look 
jor afiftance in arrefting the career of crimes of this malig- 
nant caft; but alas we muft turn our injured eyes from 
the fight of a breaker, in this refpeé&t, of the laws of God, 
of our country, and the moral diétates of real honor. 


Your high fituation in life renders an example of this 
kind more dangerous, as it feems to recommend and encou- 
rage this fatal mode of mortal appeal, for the adjuftment 
of private altercations. It gives your fanétion to its pro- 
priety : and has a tendency to raife the puerile ambition 
of your inferiors, to confider it as the moft honorable 
mean of maintaining one’s own reputation, as well as of 
obtaining compleat revenge of anadverfary. But is it po& 
fible that the rational powers of man can be fo perverted, 
as to confider juft, the uncertarn tribunal of the bullet. 
‘That in the paroxifm of rage, on the inftant of a grofs in- 
jury, fudden madnefs may expel that reafon, which in more 
fober moments, would abandon the deadly thought, is in- 
deed poffible ; but how a man, who has had hours or days 
for allaying the fever of his rage, and for admitting the 
inild operations of good fenie on his mind, can fo reafon 
himfelf out of all reafon as calmly to offer or a¢cept a chal- 
lenge, for fuch a decifion, demands indeed a doubt. After 
jiaving had fufficient opportunity for refleétion, for ma- 
turely weighing the cau fe and circumftances of a fuppofed 
affront, and for doubting on whem the more blame ought 
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in juftice to fall ; to fit down deliberately and pen the cruel 
invitation ; gives us the pifture—of what? Not of the 
fage; not of the hero, but of the ghoftly premeditating 
murderer ! 






Has the countenance of nature grown yellow in your 
fight? Are the tender cords of connubial and parental 

affection cut afunder? Has your patriotifm funk into felf- 

aggrandizement? Has life no temptations, no beauties, | 
no folitary bleffing, to compenfate the fatigne of preferving | 
exiftence? Tafte youno fweetsin virtue? Find youno fF 
folace in the comforts of religion? Has the modern athe- 
iftical philofophy of po:t mortem nihil, banifhed from ‘your 
‘bofom the confoling expeations of future felicity? Orc 
why thus haftily forego the enjoyments, forget the fweets, jf) 
deny and negle& the duties of life ? | 





Of what irratable materials muft that man’s mind be 
compofed, which, at the reception of every trifling affront, 
fets afide the ufual decifions of realon and good fenfe, gives yi 
aloofe to the brutal paffions of unforgiving malice, andthe 
damnable luftof murderous revenge! Are you charmed | 
with the voice of true honor? And do you deem it ho- 
norable to deftroy afellow-mortal ? Deem it rather an ho- 
nor to deftroy the paflion that prompts you to the favage 
combat. Let the victory be in your mind; your warfare 
all within you. 


| There to fight, 
“And there obtain frefh triumphs o’er yourtfelf, 
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And never with’ring wreaths, compar’d with which 
The laurels that-a Ceefar reaps.are weeds. 


And what can be the refult of this unhappy interview? 
Will Providence interpofe to dire€& the fatal ball te 
the heart of the guilty? And_if the guilty fall, will the 
confideration of having murdered a fellow mortal give you 
future fatisfaction and delight > The gloomy pleafure re- 
fulting from the full glut of revenge, muft foon yield to far 
other painful and continued fenfations. ‘The mifery your 
brutal rafhnefs fhall have occafioned tothe weeping widow 
and unprotected orphans of your.departed antagonift, fhall 
ftrew the path of yourfuture life withthorns ;_poifon your 
domeltic enjoyments; turn your couch to ftone, and the 
pillow of repofe to.a fertile hot-bed of thriving agonies, 


Ts a duel fought to gain the reputation of courage ? How 
much lefs vanity is difcovered in the highwayman; who 
often meets his adverfary well armed as himfelf, and difplays 
prodigies of valor; yet while the newfpaper recount his 
deeds of heroifm, he modeftly declines the honor of avow- 
ing himfelf the author of fo much coolness, spirit and determi- 
nation. And which difplay of courage 1s moft commenda- 
dle in the fight of heaven, heaven only knows: his which 
is exercifed to gain a fuftenance, or his-which-is ufed to. 
gratify the luft of revenge. 


Guilt or cowardice are more generally than otherwife, 
the caufes of fuicide and duelling. He who has loft his 
fortune and reputation by diffipation and vice, either flies 
* ike a coward to death as a refuge from thofe ftorms of ade 
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verfity he is unable to withftand, or even feeks a caufe for 
a duel, which fhall either raife his forfeited reputation, or i 
free him from the horrors of its lofs; but the man of pure ; 
courage and unyielding virtue, will laugh at the ftorms of 
misfortune; nay, even with the lofs of reputation, dear as 
it may be, in the bofom of piety and virtue, will find re- 
fources of confolation and comfort, which the: world can 
neither given or take away. 


Thereare but few altercations in which the blame refs 
but with one party. Very frequently it is difficult to deter- 


mine where liés the greater culpability. Each thinks or 
pretends to think the other the’offender. Impartial, uncon- 
cerned people are feldom confulted: : The appeal muft be 
made toaduel.’ Here perhaps both fall, both are wound- 
ed, or both efcape; or, be it as it may, it neither increafes, f 
diminifhes, or fatisfies the affront. . If the innocent fall, | 
the rent is only made worfe. If the guilty fall, is the affront i 
done away ? Will the conqueror feel a glow of fatisfaction 
for having deftroyed a brother of the human race? At | 
the death of a dog or tyger,’ a dog or tyger might triumph 4 
and rejcice ; but he who merits the appellation of man, 
can derive no pleaf{ure' from the death of man.’. 
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If the parties aré unwilling to fubmit their difputes to 
impartial referees, ahd are determined the bullet fhall be 
their judge, counfel and jury, let each chalk out on a dif- 
tant plank the fize of his antagonift’s body, and, by firing, 
find the probable refult of an engagement. You might 
thence read your fate. Should the ball enter the head, 
% N 2 





breaft, fhoulder, or other part of the plank, you will fee no 
vital blood iffuing at the wound; you will hear no horrid 
imprecations, dying curfes, ordying groans. No furgeon 
will be neceffary but the carpenter, who may ftill convert it 
to valuable purpofes. No weeping widow or helplefs or- 
phan fhall lament a ridiculous death ; and no other injury 
will take place than that of the plank, which may alv-ays 
be prevented by taking fuch as are only fit for fire wood, 


This mode has been often recommended ; and is certain- 
ly far preferable to the more ufual way of deciding difa- 
greements, It is by no means:fo ridiculous as the reality ; 
and is quite as unerring in:procuring juftice for the injured. 
At firft thought it may ftrike the mind.as ludicrous; but it 


bears the ftamp of profound wifdom,. compared with the 
fatal reality, 
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Lecture on- Criticism. 


[ For the benefit of certain poets, critics and -orators;-} 






Doctor 









a sham Critic 
FacitT - a wretched Poet in lowe 
‘Tom: an Orator. 





[Continued. J 









Decror, 


I; is far more like die affafcetida to carion. It 

pleads for nothing-but originality; and only proves you an 
original-fool. Bnt if you are determined it fhall be there, 
I'll confent; but remember,.I confent contrary to my wil}, 

_ Ethink, Mr. Facit, the couplet may. well run thus; 






Lo I, whe never meafured feet before, 
Mean in my mind to meafure many a {core<s=sor Mort. 
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The fine alliteration in the laft line gives it a grace and 


noblene‘s that can only be accomplifhed by the beft 
touches of: the beft of commentatore.- 


FActrT. 


The alterationin the laft line does you honor, not only 
as a critic, but asa poet. The many m’sthat meet there in 
my mind make the-matter much more montftroufly pleafing. 
But let Tom fpeak your alteration and my originak: then . 


we can decide whieh will appear beft. Do you {peak oras - 
torically after me, ‘Tom. . 


Now I, who never wrote a line béfore, 
Take up my pen in hand to write a fcore——or more, 


Tom. : 


My memory is very bad.’ I’m afraid I can’t fpeak it all 
at once, but L’ll try. 


Now I who never wrote a bit till now, 
Take up my pen in hand, to write a fcore—and upwards. ' 


Wacit. 


All wrong: all wrong. Hear me and attend.’ Repeat 
it diftinétly and oratorically. 


Now I, who never wrote a line before, 
Take up my pen in hand, to write a fcore-——or more. 
Tom. 24 


Now I, who nevér wrote a line before, - 
Take up my pen in hand to write a {core-eand more too. 
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Very nearright. Well, now repeat it as altered by the 
Doctor. 






Lo I, who never meafured feet before, 
Mean in my mind to -meafure many.a-{core—or more. \. 


Tom. 






Lo I, who never meafured wood before, 
Mean, if I’ve a mind, to meafure a cord—or mores. 











Facrr,. 


Pfhow, pfhow; all wrong again. | ah 


Docrer. 


Repeat it after me; putting your hand oh your breafe jf) 
when you come to the word mind, ~ 
ibe, i 

Lo I, who never meafured feet before, 
Mean in my mind (right here) to. meafure many a {cores 


or more. 
Lo I'who never meafured feet before, | 
Mean, right here, to meafure twenty—-and more too. 


There, I’ve got the meaning of it, and its no matter 
about the jingles : 








DocrTor. 


Mind my words, and leave out the words right here. Why 
you are no more an orator, than Mr. Facit is a poet. 


Feerr. 
Or the Doétor a critic: I may add. 


Doctor. 


Now attend. 


- Lol, who never meafured feet before, 
Mean in my mind to meafure many a {core—or more, 


Speak it quick, and be fure of it. 
Tom. 


Lo I, who never meafured feet before, 
Mean in my mind to meafure many a {core—or fo. 


Doctor. 


Very near right, Tom. Well Mr. Facit I doubt not 
you readily perceive how much.the better mine founds. 


FacirT. 

There does appearto be more majefty in yours; but I 
imagine mine has the moit fenfe.. 
DocrTor. 


There you are taken up with the pleafures of © sense. 
You had the work done with the pen, J in the mind; and 
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how much fuperior are mental to corporeal ideas, Now 
give the next lines. 


FactrT. 


¥ feel my ftomach {weil with mighty ftings, 
Which thy all powerful, charming abfence brings. 


You perceive, Deétor, the excellency of the expreffion 
charming absence? \t conveys the idea of hercharming me, 


even in her abfenee. Happy combination of words! Pre- 
eminent excellence of fentiment: quite a pre-fentiment. 


Docror. 


You are wholly out of the way, in the epithet charming : 


| for if her abfence is charming, her prefence muft be hate- 


ful, The contrary of which I fuppofe muft be the cafe. 
The word swell conveys the idea of pregnancy: andif fhe 
once conceive you to be a woman, fhe’ll never marry you 
in the world: otherwife it would bea very fine word; 
{welling being the natural confequence of a fting. I think 
1 would fubftitute the word glow, a word much in ufe 


among modern rhymefters, who have no glow at all. And 
jet the couplet run thus : ss 


1 feel my ftomach glow with mighty ftings, 
Which thy all powerful hateful abfence brings. 


Repeat it Tom ; wake up, and repeat it. 
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‘Tom. 


I feel my belly heave with mighty ftings, 
Which thy all horrid prefence brings. 


Docrox. 
Try again. Mind what I fay. 


I feel my ftomach glow with mighty ftings, 
Which thy all powerful hateful abfence brings. 


Tom. 
I feel my ftomach grow with mighty things, pO 
Which thy all hateful charming abfence brings ; fi 
Mind, what I fay. ; ow 
fe 
Docror. r 
Wrong, wrong, wrong. Pray Mr. Facit, why do you ta 
with him to repeat it? | 
Fact. uf 
I meat he fhall commit it'to memory, and thunder it out of 
in-a foft, pathetic ftrain, to Mifs Harriot herfelf: becaufe aS 
4n mere cold paper and ink there can be no gefture, no ora- en 
tory, no feeling, life, fpiritand vigor; which there willbe J by 
in Tom’s glowing delivery. As to its being hateful abfence, | | 
or charming abfence, I don’t care a fig abput it; becaufe 
Tom, very judicioufly entering into the fpirit of the thing, on 
are 


altered it to prefent, as he will be prefent when he deliversét. 
[To be continued. } 
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An Essay on Sensibility. 





[The following, from an Englifh publication, written 
‘by a Lady of great merit and endowments, deferves 
a ftudious and careful perufal from readers of every 
denomination. ] 


f Concluded. } 


















In thefe, the rich and profperous may find *hat fatis- 
fa&ion which they have fought in vain in felfifh’grati- 
fications, and the afflicted may yet enjoy that happinefs 
which they are too apt to imagine is entirely loft :—-but the 
felfith heart can neither enjoy profperity, nor fupport affic- 
tion ; it will be weary and diffatisfied in the firfl, and to- 
tally dejected in the laft. 


In order to adminifter confolaticn to the affli@ted, the 
ufual methods are, either to endeavour to leffen their fenfe 
ef the evil, by fhewing them that it is not really fo great 
as they imagine: or by comparing it with» greater evils 
endured by others; or elfe to.drive it from theheught 
by the hurry of diffipation. and amufement. . 

' Mt 

The firft of thefe methods may ferve to difplay the ta- 
lents of the perfon who undertakes it, and perhaps fuch 
arguments may fometimes prevail upon vanity to affiume 
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an appearance of fortitude. But how can he, whofe heart 
feels the pangs of real affliction, be convinced by argument 
that he does not feel it? or what relief can it give to his 
fufferings, to be told that another fuffers more? Nor can 
diffipation and amufement afford a more efficacious re- 
medy, fince in thefe the heart has nothing to do:—in 
the midft of the gayeft fcenes, and furrounded by all that 
the world calls pleafure, it will fhrink into itfelf, and feel 
its own bitternefs with redoubled force. 


It is vain to endeavour to take from the wretched, the 
fenfe of fuffering; pain and grief muft be felt; they can 
neither be fubdued by areument, nor loft in diffipation ; 
and while they remain, it is impoffible to enjoy that eafe 
which by fome is reprefented as the greateft good of man— 
they muft exclude it:—But muft they exclude all pofitive 
happinefs? Surely no. The wounded Jeart may ftill be 
open to enjoyment, and here it muft feek for confolation, 
jt cannot indeed be infenfible of pain, but it may yet be 
fenfibie of pleafure. And happy indeed are they who have 
acquired a relifh for fuch pleafures as pain and forrow can- 

1ot take away, fiance thefe, fooner or later, mult be the 
Jot of “all. 


Of this kind, are the pleafures of affection and bene- 
volence, they enlarge the heart; they prevent it from 
dwelling on its own forrows, and teach it to feek for 
happinefs in the good of others, and thofe who in their 
happieft days were accuftomed to do this, will not be- 
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come infenfible to fuch pleafures, becaufe they are them- 
felvesin a ftate of fuffering. 
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Every inftance of kindnets, every friendly endeavour 
to give eafe and comfort, will itill rejoice the heart, the 
pleafure of feeing others virtuous and happy, may ftill 
be felt; the earneft defire to make them fo, may ftill be 
cherifhed; and that defire is in itfelfa pleafing fenfation. 
The endeavour which it excites affords ftill higher plea- 
fure, and when that endeavor is bleffed with fuccefs, the 
enevolent heart will feel a real joy, to which its own fuf- 
ferings cannot render it infenfible. 









By every fuch exertion, the mind will gain new ftrength 
and enjoy new pleafure, its native vigour, which forrow 
had depreffed, and which no interefted views could have 
called forth to action, will be reftored by benevolence; the 
wounded heart may feel the delight of felf-approbation— 
in fhort, the afflicted may enjoy the beft pleafures of the 


happy. 












But after all it muft be allowed, that all our pleafures, 
in thie imperfect ftate, even thofe of thé moft refined and 
exalted kind, are liable to numberlefs forrows and difap- 
pointments: Friends may be removed by abfence, on by 
death; the faults aud imperfections of thofe we lave, may 
wound the heart, affection may be repaid with unkind. 
nefs, and benefits with ingratitude; the moft earneft en. 
ceavour to relieve the diftreffed, may prove unfuccefsful ; 
and the &ncereft defire to promote the happinefs of others, 
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may mifs its aim: in fhort, every purfuit in this world 
may end in difappointment. And this thought might 
indeed be fufficient to check the ardour of the mind, and 
difcourage the beft endeavours, had we not a never-failing 
refource in that afliftance and. fupport which religion offers. 


Tt is in the power of every.one to fecure to himfelf a hap- 
pinefs of which nothing in-this world can deprive him— 
a hope which is not liable to difappointment—a Friend, 
who never will forfake him, and who will always be able 
and willing to affift him. | 


Thofe who are placed in a happy fituation in this world, 
if at the fame time they can rejoice in fuch thoughts as 
thefe, may enjoy the good which, they poffefs.—Every 
blefling beftowed upon. them will fill their. hearts: with 
love and gratitude te him from whom it comes; and thefe 
fentiments will add new relifh to every pleafure, and make 
them. become real and lafting advantages, means to pfo- 


mote their eternal felicity, not hindrances to ftop them in. 


their way, as by the perverfe ufe of them, they too often 
are, 


Prompted by the: fame love and gratitude, they will 
indeed rejoice in giving the beft proof of them, by an 
earneft endeavour to do good to others; and in this aim 
they cannot be difappointed, though they fhould prove 
unfuccefsful; for the honeft endeavour they may be cers 


tain will be accepted. 
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The fear of lofing the bleffings they poffefs, will not 
deprive them of the pleafure of enjoying them, for they 
remember in whofe hands they are, they know they fhall 
enjoy them as long as is really beft for them, and that 
if all elfe were taken from them, they are fecure of an 
unfailing refource, an Almighty Comforter. - 









They confider their beft enjoyments as independent on 
this world, the pleafures of friendfhip and benevolence, 
though here alloyed by difappointment, and interrupted 
by death, they: hope will be renewed hereafter, and en- 
joyed, pure and unmixed through eternity. 















The love and gratitude they feel, the delight they take 
in every means of exprefling them, will-conftitute a part 
of their happinefs hereafter.:. 





The heavenly contemplations which exalt their minds, 
and make them feel that they were formed for higher en. 
joyments than this world affords, will raife their hopes to 
that fate where alone they can find objects fuited to them. 





And thus every bleffing beftowed upom them will be 
fo received, that it will be truly enjoyed here, and will 
prove a fource of real and lafting happinefs, and the pre- 
fent good will neither be allayed by anxiety, nor fucceed- 
ed by wearinefs and difguft. While it remains, it will 
be enjoyed to the utmoit, and when it is taken away, ‘it 
will not be immoderately regretted, fiace that to which 
O 2 
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it owed its greateft relith will ftill remain, and prove a 
fource of happinefs in the days of affli&tion and difap- 
poiatment, as well as in thofe of profperity and fuccefs. 


It is certain that there are few, if any, either amongft 
the afflifted or amongft the happy, who enjoy to the ut- 
moft all the bleflings which are beftowed upon them. 
Thofe who take a view of their own fituation in life, with 
a fincere defire to. make the beft of it, will probably find 
much more happinefs within their power, than in the mo- 
ments of uneafinefs and difcontent they are apt to ima- 
gine. This obfervation is generally true, even.of the great- 
eft fufferers, 


But let us fuppofe that this were not the cafe, for it 
muft be allowed to be poflible that all earthly comforts may 
be taken away :—A perfon who has long been {truggling 
againft the fevereft affli€tions of body and of mind, may 
have met with nothing but difappointments, and in the 
midft of all, he may not find a friend to affift and fup- 
port him, or to beftow that tender, foothing confolation, 
which can almoft convert afflictions into pleaftres; or, 
what is ftill more painful, the friend from whom he ex- 
pected this, may change, and embitter thofe fufferings he 
fhould alleviate; the endeavours to do good which be- 
nevolence infpires may prove unfuccelsful; in a word, 
all in this world may fail. 


This is indeed a cafe rarely, if ever, to be met with: 
but as it muft be allowed tobe poffible, let us take things 
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in the worft light imaginable, and then confider the hap- 
pinefs which yet remains to balance thefe afflictions, in 
the heavenly comiorts which. religion cffers, 


The moft unhappy may yet find a Friend, to whom: 
they may freely unbofom all their forrows with the ful- 
left confidence, and reft fecure of finding that confolation 
which is really beft for them, fince He is both able and 
willing to beftow it: this is a happinefs of which none but 
themfelves can ever deprive them. Though flighted and 
neglected, perhaps oppreffed and. injured by the world, 
yet are they certain that He regards their fufferings, He 
hears their prayers, and will reward their patience. 


When they confider that all events are at his difpofal, 
and thefe fufferings are permitted for their greater good, 
their fubmiffion, inftead of being full of terror and anxiety, 
will be an a&t of love and confidence: even the with tiat 
they could chufe their own lot, would be fuppreffed, and 
they will rejoice in the thought that Infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs will do it for them. 


When they remember, that all afflictions are trials, and 
that by bearing them as they ought, they may beft ex- 
prefs their love and gratitude, and fecure his favour and 
protection, the activity of their minds will be again awak- 
ened, and their utmoft efforts again exerted, with a plea- 
fure and fatisfaction which can attend on no other purfuit, 
fince all but this are liable to difappointment. Here the 
iatention, not the fuccefs, will be confidered, and the fin- 
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cere wifh, when nothing more is in their power, will be ac- 
cepted. 


If we are engaged in the fervice ofa friend, every dif- 
ficulty becomes a fource of pleafure; we exert ourfelves 
with delight in finding means to conquer it; we even en- 
joy any fuffering which .can procure his advantage or 
exprets our affection. 


A fatisfaétion of the fame kind may continually be en- 
joyed by the afflicted. Itis.true, their fufferings can bring 
no advantage to their Creator; yet fiill, to a heart full 
ef love and gratitude, there is a pleafure in exerting every 


effort to exprefs thofe fentiments, in doing or fuffering any” 


thing which may conduce to that end. In this view, 
afflictions may be received with real fatisfaction, fince they 
afford continual opportunities of expreffing our readinefs 
to conform to his will, even when it is moft contrary to 
our own; and this is the ftrongeft proof of love and con- 
fiderce we are able to give; and therefore, to the heart 
which truly feels them, muft be attended with a fatis- 
faction fuch as pleafure cannot beftow. 


When we read the hiftories of thofe who have volun- 
tarily undergone the moft painful fufferings rather than 
tranfyrefs their duty, we admire their virtues, and efteem 
them happy. Thofe who receive as they ought the tri- 
als which are fent them, do all in their power to follow 
theirgexamples, and may, in a great degree, enjoy the fame 
happinefs: their aims, their wifhes are the fame; like them, 
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they blefs Him who permits the trial; they would deteft 
the thought of efcaping from it, by being guilty of the 
f{malleft crime; they rejoice in fuffering for his fake, and 


depend, with entire confidence, on his afliftance and fup- 
port. 


















If at any time the affliftion feems too fevere to be fup- 
ported, and nature almoft finks under the trial, let them 
anticipate the future time, and think with what fentiments 
they fhall look back upon it ;. think, if they can, what goy 
it will afford them to reflect, that no fufferings could ever : 
fake their refolution; that- their love to their Almighty 
Father, and defire to be conformable to his will, have been * 
ftill the ruling principle of their hearts, even in the midft of 
the fevereft trials ; that their affli€tions have not made them 
neglect their duty to Him, or totheir fellow-creatures ; that 
their beft endeavors have been ftill exerted, and their entire 
confidence ever placed in Him. 










Then let them look farther ftill, and think of the time 
when all earthly joys. and*forrows will be forever paffed 
away, and nothing of them will remain but the manner in 
which they have been received ; let them think of the hap- 
pinefs of thofe who have been “* made perfect through fuf- 


ferings,”’ and who will then look forward to an eternity of 
blifs. : 










Will they then with that they had fuffered lefs? Or who 
would wifh it now, if fuch are the bleffed fruits of fuffer- 
ings? And it depends on ourfelves to make them fo: for 
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the affiftance of Him who alone can fupport our weaknefs, 
will never be wanting to thofe whe-feek it. 


Such refle&tions, fuch hopes as thefe, can furely afford 
pleafures more than fufficient to overbalance any afflictions 
to which we may be liable in this world: and ¢hese are plea- 
fures which the greateft fufferer may feel, andin which the 
moft unhappy May rejoice. 


To conclude: Religion cannot prevent loffes and dif: 
appointments, pains and forrows ; for tothefe, in this im- 
periec&t ftate, we mult be liable: nor does it require us to be 
infenfible to them, for that would be impoffible; but: in 
the midft of all, and even when all earthly pleafures. fail, 
it commands=~it inftruals—it enables us to be happy. 
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A gentleman, fome time fince, not many hundred miles 





from this metropolis, called at a tavern to put up for the i | 
night. It was extremely cold, and the fireplace was fur- 
rounded. ‘* Landlord, faid he, have you any oyfters?” Hi, 
“* Yes, fir.” “ Give my horfe a peck of them.” ‘The 
oyiters were procured; and the people all ftarted from the 
hre, to fee the horfe eat them. The landlord comes in. 
* Why, fir, your horfe won’t eat oyfters.” ‘* No matter: 
f only wanted a chance atthe fire; bring them here; I 


can eat them, and let the horfe have fome hay.” 


ND 4 Bom 













Anecdotes of eminent men have often, in a moral view, 
a good effect. Wecannot better amuie our readers, this | 
week, than by giving them a few of that truly great cha- ie 
racter, Frederiedl LL. ] | 


Nothing was more irkfome to the king than ftate cer- 
emonies, and he avoided them as much as poffible. When 
he went to Konigfberg to receive the homage of the Pruf-_ 
ans, he was accompanied by the marquis d’Argens, whom 
te defired to acquaint him with the etiquette obferved on 
uch occafions in France, in order that he might conform 
Oit. When the ceremony was over, he enquired of d’ Ar. 
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gens how he had acquitted himfelf?—“ Extremely well,” 
anfwered the marquis; “ but I know one that would have 
done better, ’—‘* And who is-he?” enquired the king.— 
“Lewis XV,” replied the marquis.—‘ And I,’’ faid the 
king, ** know one that would have acquitted himfelf bet- 
ter than Lewis XV.”—** And who is he?” returned the 


Marquis,—“ Baron, the a€tor.” 


When Frederick built the palace of Sans-Souci, there 
wasa mill, which difcencerted him greatly in the execu- 
tion of his plan, and he fent to enquire of the miller what 
he would have for it. The miller anfwered, that, for a 
long feries of years, his family had poffeffed the mill from 
father to fon, and that he would not fell it. The king was 
very preffing to gain his point, and even offered to build 
another mill for him in a better .fituation, exclufive of 
the fum that he might demand of him. The obftinate 
miller perfifted in keeping the inheritance of his anceftors. 
The king, irritated, fent for the man, and fternly faid to 
him, ‘* Why will you not fell the mill, notwithftanding 
the advantageous offers I have made to you?” The miller 
repeated all his reafons. ‘ Don’t you Know,” continued 
the king, “that I could take it without giving you one 
penny? ‘* Yes,” anfwered the miller, ‘* if there were no 
Chamber of Juftice at Berlin.” The king, who had him- 
felf inftituted this court for the more fpeedy relief of the 
injured and oppreffed, was extremely pleafed with this an- 
iwer, which intimated that he was thought incapable of an 
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act of injuftice. He fuffered the man to enjoy his mill, 
and he altered the plan of his gardens. 





A reduced officer, who had ferved with great bravery as 





lieutenant-colonel during the war of feven years, repaired ' 

every day to the king’s antichamber, to folicit a penfion. i] 
The king had often faid to him, “ Have patience ; I can.. i 
not, at prefent, do any thing for you.” The officer was \ 


not repulfed ; and wherever he found the king, he did not | 
failto importune him. The king, tired with this perje- i 
verance, ordered that he fhould be admitted no more. In 
the mean time, a violent fatire appeared againft Frederick, 
who, contrary to his ufual cultom, promiled a reward of 
fifty louisto whomfoever fhould difcover the author. The na 
next day, the lieutenant-colonel repaired to the palace : he | 
was refufed admittance. He perfifted, however, urging, i 
that he had fomething of importance to communicate te 
his majefty. He is announced, and enters. “ Have not 
told you already,” faid Frederick, ‘ that I can do nothing 
for you at prefent’” Jf require nothing,” anfwered the 
officer: ‘but your majefty has promifed fifty louis to 
whomfeever fhould difcover the author of the new pam- 
phiet that has juft appeared againft your majefty: 1 am the 
author :. punifh the guilty man; but pay the money to my 
wife, that fhe may buy bread for her wretched children.” 
“ The d——1! confound you” faid the king, “* you thal! 
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go to Spandau.”* Sire, I fubmit to whatever your mas 
jefty orders with refpeé to myfelf: but the fifty louis.” 
‘** In an hour’s time your wife fhall have them : wait a 
moment.” The king fatdown, wrote a letter, and gave it 
to the officer, faying, ** You will deliver this letter to the 
conimandant of Spandau, and tell him that I forbid him to 
open it until he has dined.” He then ordered the officer 
to be conduéted to Spandau. He arrives there, and pre- 
fents the letter to the commandant, with the orders he had 
received. The commandant dines: the officer, the whole 
time, is inthe moft cruel fufpenfes the letter is at laft open- 
ed, and read as follows: 


‘* ‘The bearer of this letter is appointed commandant of 
the fortrefs of Spandau. His wife and children will be 
there foon with fifty louis. The former commandant of 
Spandau will repair to Potzdam, where a bettet place awaits 
him.” 


A corporal of the life-guards, who was known to have a 
great deal ef vanity, but, at the fame time, to be a brave 
fellow, wore a watch chain, to which he liad afixed a muf- 
quet bullet, inflead of a watch, which he was unable to 
‘buy. The king being inclined one day to rally, him, faid, 
*¢ A-propos, corporal, you muft have been very-frugal to 
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* A fortress, where military and state f+ isoners are eitherscon yf 
ec, or obliged to work upon the fortif ations. 
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| otherwife attempt, at laft fent a lctter to his Majefty, im- 
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buy a watch: itis fix o'clock by mines, tell me what it is 


by yours?” ‘Thefoldier, who gueffed the king’s intention,. 


inftantly drew the bullet from*his fob, and faid, “ Sire, my 
watch neither marks five nor fix o’clock: but it tells me 
every moment, that it is my duty to die for vour majefty.” 
‘© Here my friend,” faid the-king, quite affected, “ take 


this watch, that you may be able to tell the hour alfo.”” And’ 
| he gave him his watch, which was adorned with brilliants, | 


During the life of Frederick; a wealthy Jew, who was 
tired of living at Berlin, and had made frequent applica- 
tions for leave to quit that place, which he dared not 


ploring permiffion to travel for the benefit of his health. 


The King fent the following anfwer immediately to the 
Ifraelite, in his own hand; 


a 
*¢ Dear Ephraim. 
* Nothing but death ‘hall part us. 
« FREDERICK.” 
Ex, 
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Changeable | Silks, 


CONTRIVANCE. 


So I was determined, you fee, 
No longer to live a life fingle ; 
But to get a good helpmate, with me | 
Our cares and our comforts to mingle. ei 


I tho’t agood while whom to chufe ; bi 
And fimally fixt on young Kate : 
Tho’ they faid the’d her hufband abufe, , 


And I fhould repent when too late. I 
But I cared not a fig for their chattering: « 
For certainly he can be no man, 
Who can’t ftill the noife and the clattering, ae 


And vile breeehes wearing of woman. 
<< 
So I courted her hard fora while, ee 
And at laft fhe to marry agreed : 
And we went to the prieft with a fmile : Ef 
And when he was properly feed, 


‘Ti 

Our warm hands together he joined : . : 

And I told him how much I did love her; ny 
And promifed no others to mind, i 
Till life’> doubtful {cenes fould be over. Fe 
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And she faid that her love fhould ne’er coo! ; 
She’d for other men ne’er go aftray : 
And my every command, law and rule, 


She'd conftantly heed and obey. 


And we lived well the honey moon over, 
Not a word of contention and ftrife ; 

And happy was Kate and her lover ; 
And happy was I with my wife. 


At length came on airs of importance ; 
And things fliall be done foand fo. 

YT bore it, and curft my misfortunes, 
While I faw her more infolent grow. 


I talked aud complained for fome time, 
But fhe fnuffed and turned up her nofe: 

“ To make things in the houfe rightly chime,” 
Cries fhe, “ tis my duty heaven knows, 


“ The wife is the miftrefs at home, 
*¢ And there fhe’s a right to congmand ; 
‘¢ Tf Old Nick, or who will fhould come, 
B “ She fhould keep the refpeé of her ftand.’’ 


| J found that mere reas’ning was vain; 
That if e’er expected my right, 
‘T were folly againto complain, 


And by art I might do more than might, 


’ 
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ida new pair of good fatin breeches, | 
From the taylor’s fhop juft brought away ; 
And for a good pair fhe’d fuch itches, 1 
I prefented them to her.one day, itl 


; 
I gave them without any fufs, 

I handed them to-her quite civil; 
But it made her alas ten times worfe, 

And as crofs and as mad as the d—I, 


One day we’d fome old friends to dine, 

Who came with their fweethearts and wives, 
W’ed all forts of victuals and wine, 

To delight that one day of our lives. 


Now all on the table was laid, 
And a bleffing was afked on our food : 
Calm pleafure cheered each man and maid, 
For all things feemed pleafant and good. 


In the loud tone commanding of her key, 
Says my wife, “ Go Jofy below, 

“ And bring up the fauce for the turkey ; 
* Be quick, for its wanted now, go.” 


Twas cruel to order me fo". 
When the waiter ftood back of her chaitl 
And my dear, one did very well know, 
She waited in readinefs there. 


The red blufh fpread ever my face, 
The company faw my chagrin ; 
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i 
I felt, deeply felt the difyrace (i 
Tinge my forehead, my cheek and my chin, | 


I gave to my good friends the wink, 
And bade them enjoy themfelves well: 

Quite happy myfelf off to flink, 

My torments a moment to fpell. 






I fat by myfelf for a while, 
Felt an anger fcarce Chriftian I own; 

At length my frown turned to a fmile, 

To think how I’d make her atone. 


I fiript, and I laid my clothes down, 
And quick found a petticoat by ; 
And, hung on a nail, a loofe gown, I, 
With which well equipt foon was I. , { 






A pair of old flippers were nigh, | 

And acouple of half worn old garters, » tii 
My ftockings to properly tie: 
Thus was I well rigged at all quarters. 









Then down ftairs immediate I came, 
Tho’ dinner was now full half dones 
I into a laugh turned my fhame, 
And made afine parcel of ‘fun. 





I fhifted the plates as was need, . 
I wip’d every knife and each fork 3 

And I flew round the table with fpeed, 

Keeping bufy as could be at work. 
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My wife with an eye right from h—Il, 
"1 Caft a horrible glance at my drefs; 
i In my work I proceeded right well, 
Nor minded her neverthelefs. 


| For fhe was determined, I found, 

| To let me run out with my ire; 
mt And {till helped the good folks around, 
i Expeciing my patience would tire, 


The table I foon cleared away ; 
The difhes and cleth I removed; 
ij Sut the glaffes and wine I let ftay, 
For a glafs full of wine they ail loved. 


Then'an apron I tied round my waift, 
| And foon in the fink I was fplafhing : 
i I went my laber in hafte, 

Wie And the difhes I quickly was wafhing.- 


Thus the work of a fervant full well 
The reft of the day I performed : 

But no one on this earth can tell ' 
How may wife fwore, tore, muttered and ftormed., 





Our friends had now wholly retired ; 
And it fomehow came into my head, 

With my plan being ftill fully fired, : 
To lodge all alone ina bed. 


So I dre in the morn as before, 
| ae And affifted the breakfaft to get ; 
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But I tarried till their meal was o’er, 
Before I pretended to eat. 


This courfe I purfued fourteen days, _ | 
Determined for months not to yield ; 

But to give to my wife the full praife 

As master alone of the field. 






One day I was fcouring the floor, 
Wher into the room come my fair; 

With tears was her face covered o’er, 

With dejection and grief in her air. 









Her forrows became more fevere, 
Her repentance was keen and unfeigned $ 
More frequent fell faft the full tear, | q 
Her fad plight my own bofom pained. a 


How {plendid and airy her drefs: 
Her welfare alone I then feared. 
How beauteous fhe feemed in diftrefs ; 
How bewitching in tears fhe appeared? ¢ Wi 













To my wardrobe I inftantly flew, 
And forever difcharged my vile drefs ; 2 }} 

Then apparell’d in coftly and new, 

1 foon fought may {weet offe to prefs. 


+ 


I prefs’d her indeed to my arms, 

Than Milten’s Eve fairer fhe feemed : 
While the graces flew round her in {warms, 
*Pwas more than lover’s madnefs e’er dreamed, 
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OF things paft not a word was there faid, - 
True repentance can no reproof need : 
On-my bofom the pillowed her head ; 
Oh! how ow her charms did-I feed. 


Sie turned up her beautiful eyes, 
And fhe looked that the’d aéted ami : 
When, how pleafant and great my furpriie, 
On my cheek fhe implanted a kifs, 


I gave her a tender embrace, - 

What extacies pierced our warm hearts : 
Our trouble ab{conded a pace, 

While difcord defpifed from us ftarts. 


From that day not an unpleafant word, _ 
Nor even a look that was wry ; 

By me has been feen or been heard © 
To difgrace her fweet tongue or mild-eye. 





¥ 


Thus forty long years we together 
Domeftic delights have enjoyed ; — 
And even in‘life’s moft ftormy weather, 
We fo loved that we’ve fearce been annoyed. - 


Order’s wheels if you wifh ftill to move, 
With f{mooth condefcenfionthen oil them ; 
The hour hand fhall point peace and Jove, 
While nothing but Death fhall defpoil them. 
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Bomeflte. 








The official returns from Kentucky for Prefidens and 


Vice-Pretident have been received. They. are for 
Thomas Jefferfon, 4 votes 


Aaron Burr, 4 


Thefe votes complete the returns from all the ftates; 
whereby we are enabled to announce the refult.as follows: 


For Thomas Jéfferfon 73 
Aaron Burr 73 
John Adams 05 


C. C.. Pinckney 64 


‘The Senate have confirmed the nomination of Jonn 
fay, as Chief Juftice-or the United States. 


An ac was before the legiflature of Virginia on the 14th 
aft. for making a turnpike read from the head navigation 
££ Potomak river to the neareft weftern navigation, «It is 
ropofed, that this turnpike fhould commence at the mouth 
{ Savage river, which is 21 miles above Fort Cumber- 
and and about.200 from George-Town. A fabfcription 
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is intended to be opened for 50,000 dollars in fliares of 
so dollars each. It was expected that the ftate of Virgi- 
nia would fubfcribe for 50 fhares and the co-operation of 


Maryland by paffing MMi milar law was not doubted. 
i 
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CONDITIONS. 


I. The price to fubferibers will be one Dollar per volume; 
to be paid atthe clofe of every eight weeks. 

Il. Each volume to confift of eight numbers, or 288 pages. 

III. Poftmafters and others, who fubfcribe for fix, fhall be 
entitled toa feventh gratis. 


t Subfcriptions are received at the effice of the Publithers. 
a TE TY RS | 


BALTIMORE : 
Printed weekty, for CHARLES PRENTISS, 


BY 


WARNER anv HANNA, 


No. 37 Market-ftreet, corner of South Gay-ftreet. 


Boox and Brank PRINTING, 
@{ every defcription, neatly executed, and on reafonable 
terms, 
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The BFumner, 


(No. VI.) 


\ \ HAT torment is there that troubles more 
‘its poffeffor arid others than a conftant peevifhnefs of 
mind? The perfon who is difeafed with-this mental com- 
plaint, fees every thing on the wrong fide. Nothing fuits 
him. Even the compleat accomplifhment of his own 
wife plans fomehow difpleafes him. And the moft bene- 
volent and reafonable actions of othershave, in his eye, a 
bad motive or weak defign. Peeviflinefs is a briar that 
fometimes grows in a rich foil: but the careful cultivation 
of his intellectual garden willdig it up by the roots, and 
dow in its place the feeds of charity and equanimity. 


Thate peevifhnefs ina woman. -Ina-handfome woman 
it mars all her-aecomplifhments. My nephew’s wife is one 
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of this fort. Sheis handfome; fhe is induftrious and live- 
ly ; and would be engaging in her manners, were fhe but 
rid of this perpetual faultfinding. I wonder my nephew 
could not difcover this failing of hers previous to the knot- 
tying of matrimony. Much mortification, and many.a 
wound of chagrin had he efcaped ; but love, blind as an 
oyfter, can difcern no failing in a beloved miftrefs. 


Laft week, being Chriftmas, my nephew invited me to 
ipend the day withhim. Among other things a fine roaft- 
ed turkey was brought on the table: and the lady of the 
houfe commenced the difficult operation of diffection. 
My meditations, which had long been more -converiant 
with the folemnity of the anniverfary, than with any deli- 
cacies that luxury might afford, were now interrupted by 
the rude clamors. of inceffant petulance, murdering that 
harmony and fociability that ought ever to diftinguifh fuch 
an occafion. 


Wife. Uwith, my Dear, you would procure usa better 
carving knife. This muft have been made for a giant dif- 
fe&ting a whole ox. | 


Husband. You have no caufe of complaint, certainly ; 
for it isone of your own choicé, 


Wife. know it is: but it is much too large. What 
did you give, my dear, for this turkey ? 


Husband, Two dollars. 





We 
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Wife. 1 wonder you fliould give fuch a price. You know 
we cannot afford it. It certainly is not worth more than . 
adollar. Such extravagance as this will foon bring us to © 
poverty. I never heard of. fuch a price before: I fhould- 
have fuppofed yeu had more judgment and more econo- 
my than to be deceived in this manner. It will take away 
all relifh for my dinner : you did not give two dollars, did 
yeu ? 


Husband. YT gave two dollars, at your fpecial requetft ; . 
for you defired me to procure a turkey for Chriitmas: I 
told you turkeys would be high: you infifted J thould get 
one, be the coft ever fo great. Iam furprifed, my dear, 
that you fhould complain in this manner : efpecially before 
our friends, in whofe company I hoped to enjoy the plea- 
fures of fociability ufual on fuch occafions. 


Wife. Well my dear, tho’ I did infift on your procur- 
ing one, I’m fure I thought you knew better than to be 


guilty of fuch extravagance, when you knew we had a 
plenty of other frefh provifions-in the houfe. 


Husband. Had I negleéted to obtain one, I am confident 
that no lefs cenfure would have fallen to my fhare : for the 
difpofition is to blame me for every thing, it were of little 
confequence in what manner a perfon fhould conduct. 


This_fevere reply of my nephew, eager to juftify his con- 
duct, fcattered the {parks of rage from her eye. A fullen 
filence enfued. One may eafily imagine the fenfations of 
‘the vifitors. As foon as the bird was fuitabl) disjointed, 

















- contention. Yet how can a man always ufe foit words * 
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fhe began to help the now hungry ones that: {urrounded a 
large table. My niece Doratha, being the eldeft female, was 
firft afked to what part fhe would be helped, a deg or a 
wing.  J’dthank you for a little of the anck, if you 
pleafe.” This was delicacy with a vengeance. The petu- 


Jance of the one and the affeétation of the other, deprived 
me of my utually moderate appetite, and I could ’eafily 
perceive that the whole company felt their unwelcome fitu- 
ation. Thecarving knife, by fome careleffnefs of the ma- 
nager, fellon the table cloth, and in fome ffight degree dif- 


figured its appearance. The ftream of peevifhnefs gufhed 


anew: “ This difh, my dear, istoo fmall. It won’t con- 


tain the turkey and knife and fork. You promifed me you 


would get'a ft of larger ones; but Inever can get any 
thing | want. Itis now’ fix months fince I firft afked-you, 
and you have purchafed a thoufand unneceffary things in 
the family, and pay no attention to me: I fhould fuppofe 
my wifhes ought to be fometimes gratified, as weil-as thofe 
of others.” ‘ Poffibly,” faid the huiband,. * you might 
have mentioned fomething of the kind fome months fince, 
yet you certainly did not more than once before now, and 


it entirely flipt fram my memory. I will affuredly obtain 


fuch and fo large difhes for your accommodation, as you 
may wifh, on the morrow: and till when, and when you 


are all alone, I beg of you my dear, to puta ftop to this 


inceflant fcolding.” 


Here I think my nephew was wrong. Soft words filence 
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For'with ‘a woman always contentious, he: is doomed to 
fpend * the little’ wick of life’s poor fhallow lamp.” It 
is however a fault, ufual* with moft people, inftead of en- 
deavoring, by yielding, by fubmiffion and condefcenfion, 
to clofe a difagreeable altercation, ftriving to juftify them- 
felves, and caft the blame on their opponents, rather by fe-, 
verity and farcafm, to increafe, than filence the contention, : 
How far confcience will allow the confeffion of rectitude 
in another, whom we know to be in fault, for the fake of 
preferving peace, I know not. It is certainly difficult, thro’ 
politenefs to another, to acknowledge ourfelves wrong, 
when we know the culpability ought-to be futtained by him. . 









To difcover, between my nephew and his wife, fuch a dif- 
pofition for diffention, fo-operated on my feelings, that I de- 
termined to’ quit their prefence.” I came down Baltimore- 
fireet, and called at-.my friend B————’s ;, where I am al- 
ways welcome; and luckily arrived juft before their ufual — 
hour of dining. - Here was a contraft ftriking and beautiful. 
Of a more lovely difpofition was never beauty poffeft, than ° 
that, by which are direéted all-the aétions of Mrs B- 
What affeétion for her hufband; what kindnefs, what love 
played in her eye, danced in her fmile, and lived on her 
lips. . How agreeably was 1 entertained ; and how delight. 
fully was my heart fmitten with their reciprocation of con. - 
nubal tendernefs. My younger days crouded the chambers 
of my memory. The happy years of fimilar domettic 
blifs ftiffened my meditation in the fixt pleafures of tecol- 
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le&tion. You, who never long lived with an angel, cannot 


judge of the emotions which affeéted’ my foul, when I re- 
fiected on the days in which [ dwelt with one. 
| Adorned: 
: With all that earth or heaven could beftow,. 
ti To make her amiable. 
i . 
al Yow who were never parted from the enjoyment of “ hea- 
hd ven’s laft beft gift to. man,” cannot judge of the fecret 
tt fprings.of feeling, that bere the willing moifture to my eye, 
i and turned the tear of pleafing grief flyly adown my wrin- 


kled. cheek. I had a wife ;- and whenever I meet the di- 
vine combination of virtue and beauty, it pains me with: 
the filent tale of what [ was. Yet I enjoy much, when 
I turn the eyes of memory to feenes long paft : and happy, 
thrice happy is he, who receives. comfort from reflection, 
that wife man’s pleafure, fool's labor, and knave’s hell. 
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Eecture on. Criticism. 


{ For the benefit of certain poets, critics and orators, } 


Docror a sham. Critic 


Factr | a wretched Poet in. love 
Tom an Orator.. 


fContinued.}) 


Facit.- 


The next lines, Doétor, unfold an idea the moft aftonifha 
ing and f{plendid of the prefent age, and perhaps of any 
age ; fhowing at once the immenfity of my love, and the 
aftonifhing pregnancy of my mental ftomach, which may~ 


well be faid- to: fwell with the greatnefs of the thought. 
Hear it, Doctor, and be amazed. 


Tf Baltimore itfelf belong’d to me, 9 ; 
Before I’d quit the thoughts of having thee, 
By all that’s gph, Td fink it in the-fea, 
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Now Doétor imagine yourfelf up in: Koward’s Park, 
looking down with your eyes overflowing with wonder, on 
the whole City, Old Town, Point and all, moving majet- 
tic, awful, and pretty, by the Fort, by the Bodkin, dewn to 
the Capes; and there funk into the ocean, forever, deflroy- 
ing all the thipping in the bay, in its rout: leaving a name- 
lefS blank,’ where this great city once ftood. And all ra- 
ther than lofe the great obje&tof my adoration. 
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i Great: fentiment indeed:' How’ unhappy that Ariftotle 
i] 1 and Longinus were not now alive. They would willingly 
ii ie have fuffered martyrdom tohave been born in thefe times ; 
iy" to have feen and commented upon {uch an exalted fenti- 
‘ tit ment. But~ they died without the fight.: But let meatk 
| you one ferions queftion, Mr. Facit: If you really had 
Bi al! Baltimore, would you be willing to lofe it for her ? 


Facrr. 





He I can’t fay that I fhould : but that’s nothing to the pur 
a pofe, What I faid was alka fiction, which you know is 
| the very effence of poetry. . 






Docror. 


Fiction and) meafure are two important ingredients: but 
in affairs of matrimony, Mr. Facit, fiction ought to be 
wholly difcarded. Now tell me how much you fiiould 
really be willing to lofe, rather than not obtaimher ? 








F AC IT. 





Why I don’t know.. It is-a pretty nice queftion. Per- 
aps I fhould rather lefe fifty pounds, than not have her ; 
nlefs I wanted money very much. 


DoctTer. 


Then let the triplet run thus’: 

















Now if an hundred pounds belong’d'to me, 
By all that’s good, before 1’d mifs of thee, - 








x f I’d fee one half of’t funk into the fea. 
$5 Phis would be an excellent fubftitute ; as it would aproxi- 
ti- Rate nearerthe truth; and, very luckily for Baltimore, 
fk . Mave it in the fame fituation in which it now is, uninjured 
ad the flights of a vagabond fancy, and unimpaired amid 
e fhocks and gufts of a ruinous and paffionate imagin- 
on. Such are my emendations. Thus you perceive 
sat tho’ Longinus be abfent, behold a greater than Longi- 
sis here; not only a critic, a commentator.and emenda, 
en . &, but in fome meature a poet’ himfelf.. adi 
BS 
Facit. 
I don’t know but yours has the moft foundation-in truth, 
_ fo great an idea as mine ought riot to be loft: and if 
be won’t allow it in the main body of the verfe, Tom 
uld ll repeat it to Mifs Harbut by itfelf, and inform her that 


h were my fentiments: but that. was afterwards induc- 
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ed to alter my mind, according to your advice, tho’ much 
againft my will. Speak after me,. Tom. 


Now if an hundred pounds belonged to mey. 
Before I’d quit the thoughts of having thee, 
i fee one half of ’t funk into the fea. 


Speak it boldly and loudly, with proper geftures.. 


Tom. 


Now if an hundred pounds belong’d.to me,. 
Before [’d have a mind to marry thee, 
I'd (paufing) keep it all myfelf; I’m fure I would: 


& 


Doctor. 


A very economical. obfervation, Tom: but it is. not 
fo written.. 


Now if an hundred pounds belong’d to me, 
Before I'd quit the thoughts of having thee,. 
I'd fee one half. of’t funk into the fea. 


ba Tom. 


Now if am hundred pounds belonged to me;. 

Before I’d quit the thoughts of having thee, 

Id fee one half on’t-funk into the fea ;. 
and keep tother half myfelf—if, you are willing, Mr. Fa- 
cit, becauf@it feems a pity to throw. money away for ne- 
thing.. a 
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Well, Mr. Faeit, 1 think with my corrections it wilkan- 
fwer very well thus far. Now let us know what comes 
next. , 


Facrt. 






‘Nay more fo mush do I your body feek, 
I’d live on Indian corn, and go without my fupper a 
whole week, * 


I’m fure you can’t fay any thing againft the #ruth of this; 
-for tho’ 1 live on Indian cern I don’t fay:but that I fhail eat 


other things. And as to going without fupper, it is no 
hardfhip at all, for I can.make.it up at breakfaft and din- 
ner, 


‘Doctor. 










TI can’t fay there is too much fidtion in thole lines; but 
the laft line has fo many feet, that the beauty of it all runs 
away. Itis an Alexandrine with a long tail to it. Feet 
are the very eflence of good poetry, but too much of a 
good thing is good for nothing. °Tv-ere -well to alter it 
thus: 





Nay more ; fo much do I your body feek, 
Vd live on half allowanee near'a week. 


\>- 
je 
Repeat it, Tom. 


& 
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Nay more fo much. do I your body feck 
AP ¥d live on halt allowance for a week— 
i Aad. make it up.at meal times; 


PaciT. 


I am very loth to give up my lines, there 1s fo much fi- 
ailarity between a long line I've read: fomewhere, 


“That like.a wounded fnake drags his flow length along.” 
ge ; 


. And mine, 


I’d ‘live on Indian corn and go without my fupper 
a whole week; 


‘That it ftrikes me as a great beauty. Meafure them with 
a rule, Doétor, and you’l#find mine is not an inch -longer 
than that. Here, lay this pemon both lines, and fee how 
little odds. 





Docrer. (Meafuring:) 


Ei Right, right, right. I recolle& Horace fomewhere:gives 
ity direétions for meafuring verfe with the fingers. 1 will not 
| -be hypercritical. Let it remain. 


‘Facir. 






ae So it ought, fortho itis.a little longer than fome alex- 
| andrines, fo much the better; this is only adding ornament 
‘to Ornament itfelf. Repeat it, Tom. 


\\ 
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Nay more ; fo much do I your body feek, | 
I’d live on Indian corn, and go without my fupper a 
whole week, 


Tom. 








Nay more fo much do I your body feék, 
i’d live on Indian corn, and go without my fupper a 


whole week. And eat the more at dinner time. 





‘FAacir. 


















5° ‘You muft not fay any thing about the dinner, when you 
‘repeat itto her. That would {poilall the facrificee. Now, | 
Doétor, let me go on, and don’t interrupt. " 
per 
Nay, live on wind, and make my food my breath, 
ith Until my body’s almoft ftarved to death ; 
ger So much thy glowing raptures ftab my foul, 
i And in my lifelefs heart have madea monftrous-hole; 
Yeain my hollow heart, upon my honor, 
Big as the.cannon’s mouth—or chimney corner. 
Doctor. mi 
ives a 
not Stop ftop. Never facrifice the truth in fuch a manner. 
Asto make wind and breath food, it is utterly impofiible : 
becaufe food muftybe of a fubftantial nature, but in wind 
and breath there can be no nourifliment: therefore they 
lex. are not food, Another great perverfion of the truth, in 
1eR! refembling the fize of the hole in-your ‘heart to that of a 


R 
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chimney corner. It is an axiom-in natural philofophy, that 
a part cannot exceed the whole. Now there cannot be a 


hole in your heart, which is as large as the heart itfelf, and 


the heart cannot equal the fize of a chimney corner; the 
expanfive magnitude of which as far exceeds the puny ex- 
tenfion of the human heart, as the extenfive acres of cir- 
cumambient atmofphere exceed the pitiful dimenfions-of 
the circumferibed gill-pot. 


{To be continued. } 


For the Cutip oF PALLas 
On Providence. 


The fun had juft rifen from the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, his countenance more beautiful than when {pread 


' with the fervors of noon, ting’d the fhadows of the morn- 


ing with athonfand lively fplendors, ane changed the tears 
of the plains into myriads of fparkling gems—when Abo- 
ram, a Bramin inflexibly juft, but the dark reafoner of Pro- 
vidence, walked forth from the city of Sanaa to welcome 
the faceof nature. As he was bufied injthe developement 
of events, beneath the fhades of fome Palm trees, he per- 
ceived, with horror, a Tyger {pring up from before him 
and feize a young Camel, that had wandered from the paf- 
tures. Ah! cries Aboram, can that Wifdom be juft 
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at 
a | whofe laws are defined with blood. With Brutes as with 
ad Men, the weak are the prey of the ftrong; and the fubtili- 










he § ties of juftice, arc but the fabrications of the hypocrite. 

x. | scarce had this profane ejaculation convulled his lip, when 

ey with wild amazement, on the brow of the hill he difco- 

of vered a horde of wild Arabs galloping towards him, who, 

among other fpoils, the plunder of the country, had bound 

behind one of their horfemen a perfon in the habits of the 

priefthood. With difficulty he concealed himfelf from 

their view. When they paffed, and the Siftant cloud of 

duft affured him of his fafety, inftead of yielding up his 

prayers to Brumma for his eicape fi from captivity, his bofom 

‘fwelled with paffion, his lips quivéred with imprecation, 

and he was juft going to utter his blafphemy—when a figure 

of a majeftic ftature, whofe robes were’whiter than chryf- 

tal, and whofe beard waved over his breaft like a ftream of 

living brightnefs, {tood at hiy feet. The knees of Aboram 

jan | tottered; guilt added'to his defpair ; and like the billows 

ead | of the ocean, when the fun vanquifhes the tempeft, fell 

rn- | proftrate before the frowns of the angel. Rife, vain mor- 

ears | tal, cries the minifter of reproof, and hearthe revelations 

bo- | of Brumma : thy integrity pleads for thy impiety, and en- 
-ro- § grave my inftructions on the tablet of thy heart. 

we If that young Camel, whofe marceated members now 

pers throb.in the imoking bowels of the monfter, had not wan- 

him § dered, by the decree of Brumma, from the herd, thy own 

paf. life had been lacerated prey. - The lan whom thou faw- 

jut eft born off by the Robbers, had meditated this night, the 


poifoniog the Caliph of the city ;. his days have been a fe 
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ries of nypocrify and wickednefs ; and this punifhment. of 
captivity, is allotted him, to purify him to virtue. Worm 
of the duft! continued the angel, vanifhed in a cloud, 
return to thy dwelling in peace, nor dare henceforward, 
thou who canit not penetrate thy own exiftence, to mea- 
fure the infcrutable ways of Brumma, by the infignificans 
fum of vifible events. 


Wa. GARDINER. 
= * <> | dia 


Remarkable instance, from the French, of 
the fatal effects of duelting. 


fn the month of January 1627, Count-de Boutteville, * 
and the eelebrated la Frette, having fought between Poif- 
fy and Saint Germainen, Laye Boutteville’s fecond was kilt 
ed in combat, by Doinville, the fecond of Ja Frette. 


After this duelt, Boutteville, fearing he fhould be arreft. 
ec, retired into Flanders, to the court of the Archduchefs, 





= 
* Francis de Monimorenci, father of the famous Marshal de 
Luxembourgh. | 
: : 
+ In 1624, he had fought with Pongibault ; and.in 1626, he 
had killed the Count de Thorigny in another private rencounter. 
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The Marquis de Beuvron, who was defirous of avenging 
the death of his friend Thorigny, killed by Boutteville, 
having learned that he refided at Bruffels, haftened thither 
with his Squire Buquet, to find him; but being both 
known immediately upon their arrival, notwithftanding 
their difguife, guards were appeinted-to watch them clofely, 
in order to prevent any farther mifchief. Boutteville upon 
this, having protefted to the Archduchefs, that he would 
never fight in her territories, the Marquis of. Spinola was 
commiffioned by that Princefs to reconcile’ the two ‘anta- 
gonifts, He therefore invited Boutteville, des- Chapelles,. 
and Beuvron to dinner, at his: hotel, where a: number of 
people of the firit quality were affembled, in -prefence of 
whom each of the parties, after a cordial-embrace, folemn- 
ly promifed, that he would never do any thing which 
might give the leaft offence to the. other. 


Some days after this reconciliation, Boutteville, who 

| was probably fincere, having repaired to Nantz, received 
no lefs than eight different letters from -Beuvron, in which 
J\he informed him, that being too prudent to go and meet 
| him in Lorraine, he begged he would be fo obliging as to 
approach. Paris. Des Chapelles* wrote alfo to Beuvrony. 


* 
oe 


— 





—_ 


* Des Chapelles was one of the most desperate duellists of that 
B period. Blot, the famous song writer, speaks of him in the following 
couplet: ‘%*: Pluto, enchanted with his arrival in hell, made him a 

B captain of his guards, RK 2 
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“ you make a great deal of noife, Sir, giving out every 


where, that you intend to fight, but this I fhall never be- 
lieve till I fee you in aétion.” 


The Archduchefs, in the mean time, had requefted let- 
ters of remiffion for Boutteville; but the King declared, 
that he could not in confcience grant them, and that all 
he had in his power to do to oblige his aunt, was not to 


give orders for his being arrefted, unlefs he returned to 
court or to Paris. 


When Boutteville was informed of his refufal, he faid, 
he would fight in Paris, and even in the Péace Royale, 
and having pofted thither with all fpeed, fent word to Beuv- 
ron, that he was ready to give him fatisfaétion. At nine 
in the evening they repaired to the Place Royale, where 
Beuvron faid to Boutteville, ‘Let us now fettle our quarrel 
without putting our friends to pain.” ‘* By no means,” 
replied Boutteville, “I wifh the fun to be witnefs to our 
actions. Befides 1am undera particular engagement with 
two triends,'who with to be of the party, and were I to fail, 
I fhould be obliged to give them fatisfaction alfo: Des 
Chapelles is one of them, and le Berthe 1s the other. For 
this reafonelet us meet here to-morrow about three in the 
afternoon, and do you, fir, endeavor to bring with you 
two friends.” 


When Beuvron quitted his antagonift, he ran to St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, to prefident de Mefmes, in order to fpeak 
with the Marquis d’Amboife, fon-in-law of that magil- 
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trate, whom he found ill, and very weak through lofs of 
blood. ‘“* What a misfortune ‘” faid Beuvron, “ the op- 
portunity you fo much wifhed for, is now arrived : Boutte- 
ville expe&ts me to-morrow with two friends. The Count 
des Chapelles, whom you are defirous of feeing with his 
fword in his hand, is one of them, but weakened as you 
are, you muft not think of it.’ Not think of it,” cried 
d’Amboife, * were I certain of expiring the next moment, 
I would be of the party.”” 


Next day the combatants met, and after each of them 
had been examined by a gentleman, to fee that none of 
them had private armour, each took his adverfary. Boutte- 
ville attacked Beuvron ; des Chapelles Suffy d’Amboife ; 
la Berthe Buquet, and the combat began, with fwords and 
poignards. Boutteville and Beuvron, rufhing forward and 
feizing one another by the collar, threw theirfwords on the 
ground and held their poignards elevated without ftriking. 
At length, Boutteville, as they fay, firit propofed to put an 
end to the combat, and they reciprocally begged their lives 
from one another. Buffy d’Amboife, however, was not fo 
fortunate ; des Chapelles gave hima mortal wound in the 


_ breaft, and la Berthe was alfo wounded dangeroufly by the 


Squire of Beuvron. 


A duel fo public, and of which thoufands had been 
fpectators, having foon reached the ears.of the king, Louis 
AIL. an order was fent to Ne Grand Prevotiito feize Boutte- 
ville and des Chapelles, but they had betaken' themfelves 
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to flight, as well as. Beuvron. and-Buquet, who retired to: th 
England. 


an 
The two former, lef$ pradent, or'lefs diligent; were arreft: § 3 

ed at Vitry-le-Brude, conducted on foot as far as V itry-le< " 

Francois, and there put into an apartment clofely guarded, ms 

where they paft feven days, during which they appeared to be 

be very quiet, and amufed themfelves in playing at piquet. th 

m 

| When they arrived at Paris, and were fhut up in the cr 
Bafiile, commiflaries were appointed to interrogate them.. § ne 
i Boutteville confefled every thing ingenioufly, but des Chas m 
it pelles did not fhew the fame candor.. et 


| Madam Boutteville, alarmed for the fate of her hufband, 
| threw herfelf at the King’s feet, in order to folicit for his 
| pardon. The Prince and Princefs of Conde; the Duke di 





H and Duchefs of Montmorency, the Duke and Duchefs of 
i Angouleme, Cardinal de Ia Valette and the Count d’ Alais, 
all endeavored to fecond her petition and excite the Mon- Ww 
| arch’s pity, but without effect. His Majefty remained in- a! 
} flexible, and the parliament received orders to bring the two fc 
criminals to trial. v 


| i The Bifhop of Nantz, who had liberty to fee them, at- fi 
\\4 | tended them «regularly, and prepared them for-death, 
bl , “ Madam,” faid the Count de Boutteville to the lady of 





Cc 
: Y 
i the prefident de Mefines, ina letter which he wrote to her, 
f P| ‘ae I not truly fenfible of the crime I have committed 
i _ againft God, and of the wrong which I have done to you, > 


q | | I fuould not-have taken the liberty. to requeft you to do c 
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the greateft aét of piety which can proceed from a generous 

and Chriftian mind, which.is, Madam, to forgive me, for 

| having torn from you your dear and only child, not by 

hatred, or a deGre of revenge, having never had any caufe 

but to efteem him, but through a vain and falfe idea of 
worldly honor, which 1 muft confefs, is contrary both to 

the law of God and to natural reafon. Be {atisfied with 
my blood, which I fall fled for the expiration of my 
crime; I hope divine juftice will be fo, and that you will 
not call for the vengeance of heaven againft me,.while by 
my prayers, I endeavor to repair the injury you have re- 
ecived from an unhappy wretch, who dics, Madam,. 
yours, &c.”” 


At the fame time he fent the following letter to Madame 
de Boutteville. 


“ The Bifhop of Nantz will tell’you, my dear wife, in 
what difpofition of mind I am about to quit the world, 
and flatter myfelf, that it will afford you fome confolation 
for the lofs which yeu muft fuftain: You will confider 
with him, what may be beft for my foul, and take care to 
pay whatever debts I may owe. Prayers may be of much 
fervice to me; but the principal thing will be to fatisfy my 
creditors. Adieu. Iwill nottell you how much I love 
you, left that might encreafe your-affliction.” 


On the r1th of June, Boutteviile and des-Chapelles were 
conduéted to the Palais. Boutteville appeared firft in the 
Grand Chamber, and was interrogated ; after which des 
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@hapelles was brought:in, and having anfwered fome quef- 
tions put to him by the firft Prefident, he begged permiffion 


of the Judges. to fay a few words; and having obtained it, 
addreffed them as follows: 


“ Gentlemen, fince you:have done me the favor to af- 
femble here on my account, and fince my crime has bro’t 
me into your prefence, I muft beg two things of you: 
the firft-is; that juftice may be fatisfied in my perfon, and 
the fecond, that you would fhew mercy towards my cou- 
fin. Though I am fenfible that you are not ignorant of 
his merit, for all France is: fenfible of it,. yet'as-I have the 
honor of knowing him more intimately, I can with juftice 
affert, that it is fuperior to that which the applaufes of the 
public give him. A regard to his.family, and the fervices 
which his anceftors have done to the kingdom, ought alfo. 
to make you incline to the fide of mercy. It appears to 
me, that by faving an excellent officer and valiant general, 
you will contribute to the good of the public, and prevent 
the lamentations of pofterity, who undoubtedly will be 
fenfible of this lofs. is paffion for ducliing will grow 
cool with age, and a:man like him, who has no other object 
than the glory of the ftate and of his prince, may be em- 
ployed on every occafion. With refpeét to myfelf, I ex- 
pect from your juftice, what is due to the action I have 


committed: for Edo not pretend to plead any exeufe, but 


only to-beg you would confider the family, ‘the. merit.and 
the actions ef my coufin Boutteville.” 


Next day about eleven in the forenoon their fentence was: 
read to them, which had been paffed the evening before, 
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and which was, that they fhould both be beheaded. The 
Princefs of Conde, the Duchefs de Montmoreney, the 
Duche's of Angouleme, the Countefs de Bouttevile and 
feveral other ladies, haftened to the Louvre, to fpeak to 
the King, who conifented, but with great difficulty, to fee 
them. All the ladies threw themfelves at.his feet, and im- 
plored mercy. The Countefs de Boutteville fainted, and 
the reft burft into tears, while the King, who -was rather 
teazed than foftened by their folicitations, faid to the Prin- 
cefs of Conde, “ I ‘feel as much for their fate.as you, but 
my con{cience forbids me to pardon:them,” 









About five in the evening the two criminals having ar- 
rived at the place where ‘they were to go through the latt 
{cene, the executioner cut Boutteville’s hair behind, and the 
latter putting his hand towards his beard, the Bifhop of 
Nantz faid to him, ** Did not you promife, my fon, to 
think no.more of the things of this world, and yet you 
think of them itill'’ He was then -afked whether he 
would have his eyes covered with a bandage? He replied 
in the negative, and a moment after bis head was feparated 
trom his body. 













‘Des Chapelles, who had remained in the cart, and who 
had his back turned towards the fcaffold, having learned 
that Boutteville had fatisfied juftice, cried out, ** My cou- 
fin is dead, :letius pray to God -for his foul.” When he 
mounted the {caffold, perceiving Boutteville’s body, he 
faid, “ This then is the body of my coufin !” Then 
wefting upon the arm of a young ecclefiaftic, who was 
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near, he kneeled down, rofe up-again, and having laid his 
head upon the block, fubmitted to the fate ef his unhappy 


companion. 
E. 
After the death of Count des Chapelles, many letters 
were handed about at Paris, which he had written to differ- 
ent people the evening before his execution. That which 
he wrote to Madam de Boutteville was as follows : be 
tr 


“ My dear coufin, were you lefs virtuous, T thould not § to 
attempt to give you confolation. Your hufband was ftill § th 
young, but he could not have acquired more honor in this fF pt 
i | world. What could you expeé& from his courage, but an Bh 
th untimely end? You enjoyed him only amidft continual § & 
fear and terror, and God, who as by a miracle always pre- § > 
ferved his life, gives you this powerful confolation, that J fh 
Hi he hath taken him from you in order to bring him near to § ™ 
it himfelf. Rejoice then, Madam, if you fincerely love § &s 

him, as 1am convinced youdo. Let not your grief make § ts 

you abandon your children, who have need of being edu- J in 

cated under your protection. Teach them, what you know ar 
Hi | fo well, to live in the world in the bofom of virtue. Change § v! 
‘ | nat your condition, if you with to be the moft efteemed fit 


Hit eZ female of the age, as your hufband was the moft efteemed ff © 
i | of men. Dear coufin, I give you part of theconfolation ff cc 
> which I thail find in accompanying him, and! recommend [fj th 
' | to you with my whole foul, my poor mether. May God @ ar 
Hi 

Hi 





blefSand comfort her!” Yours,” &c. a 
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On the Slave Trade. 


Extra from a Sermon, treached by the Bishop of Glameester, b:fore 
the Society for propogating the Gospel, February 21, 1766. 


‘* From the free favages, I come now to the favages in 
bonds. By thefe I mean the vaft multitudes yearly ftolen 
‘trom the oppofite Continent, and facrificed by the Colonifts 
to their great idol, the God of gain. But what then? fay 
thefe fincere worfhippers of Mammon, they are ourown 
property which we offer up. Gracious God! to talk (as in 
herds of cattle) of property in rational creatures! creatures 
endowed with all our faculties; pofleffing ail our qualities, 
but that of color; our brethren both by nature and grace, 
fuocks all the feelings of humanity, and the ditatesof com- 
mon fenfe. But, alas! what is‘there in the infinite abuf- 
es of fociety, which does not fhock them? yet nothing 
is more certain in itfelf, and apparent to all, than thatthe 
infamous trafic for flaves direly infringes both Divine 
and human law. Nature created man free, and grace in- 
vites him to affert his freedom. In excufe of this violation, 


—e 


it hath been pretefided, that though indeed thefe miferable 
outcafts of humanity be torn from their homes and native 
country by fraud and violence, yet they thereby ‘become 
the happier, and their condition more eligible. But who 
are you who pretend to judge of another man’s happine(s ? 
That ftate which each man, under the guidance of his 
S 
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Maker, forms for himfelf; and not one man for another 1 
‘To know what conflitutes mine or your happinefs, is the 
fole prerogative of Him who created us, and caft us in fo 
various and different moulds. Did your flaves ever com- 
plain to you of their unhappinefs amidft their native woods 
aud deferts? Or rather, let me afk, did they ever ceafle 
complaining of their condition under you, their, lordly 
mafters; where they fee, indeed, the accommodations 
of civil life, but fee them all pafsto others, themielves un- 
benefitted by them? Be fo gracious then, ye petty tyrants 
over human freedom, to Jet your flaves judge for them- 
felves, what it is makes their own happinefs. And then 
fee whether they do not place it in the return to their own 
country, rather than in the contemplation of your gran- 
deur, of which their mifery makes fo large a part. A re- 
turn fo paffionately longed for, that defpairing of happinefs 
here, that is, of efcaping the chains of their cruel tafk- 
mafters, they confole themfelves with feigning it to be the 
gracious reward of heaven in the future ftate, which I do 
not find their haughty mafters have as yet concerned them- 
felvesto invade. The lefs hardy, indeed, wait for this fe- 
licity till over-wearied nature fets them free; but the more 
refolved have recourfe even to felf-violence, to force a 
ipeedy paffage. 

i, is 

“ But it will be ftill urged, that though what is called 
human happinefs be of fo fantaftic ‘a nature, that each 
mati’s imagination creates it for himfelf, yet human mifery 
is more fubftantial and uniform throughout all the tribes of 
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mankind. Now, from the worft of human miferies, the 
favage Africans, by thefe forced emigrations, are entirely 
fecured; fuch as the being perpetually hunted down like 
beafts of prey or profit, by their more favage and powerful 
neighbors. In truth, a bleffed change! from being hunted 
to being caught. But who are they that have fet on foot 
this general hunting? Are they not thefe very civilized 
violaters of humanity themfelves, who tempt the weak ap- 
petites, and provoke the wild paffions of the fiercer favages 
to prey upon the rett.”’ 


Singular Account of a Blind Man, 


From the Memoirs of the Philosophical Society at Manchester. 


Doétor Henry Moyes, who occafionly read leétures on 
philofophical chemiftry at Manchefter, like Dr. Saunder- 
fon, the celebrated profeffor of Cambridge, loft his fight 
by the {mall pox, in his early infancy. He never recolleét- 
ed to have feen ; “ but the firft traces of memory 1 have,’ 
fays he, ‘* are in fome confufed ideas of the folar fyftem.” 
He had the good fortune to be born in a country where 
‘learning of every kind is highly cultivated; and to be 


brought up in a family devoted to learning, 
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Poffeffed of native genius, and ardent in his application, 
he made rapid advances in various departments of erudition ; 
and not only acquired the fundamental principles of me- 
chanics, mufic and the languages, but; likewife, entered 
deeply tmto the inveftigation of the profounder fciences; 
and difplayed an acute and general knowledge of geometry, 
optics, algebra, aftronomy, chemiftry, and in fhort, of moft 
of the Branches of the Newtonian philofophy. 


Mechanical exercifes-were the favorite employments of 
hisinfant years. Ata very early age, he made himfelf ac- 
quainted with the ufe of edged tools fo perfectly, that, not- 
withftanding his entire blindnefs, he was able to make lit- 
tle wind-mills ; and he even conftruéted a loom with his 
own hands, which ftill fhew the cicatrices of wounds he 
received in the execution of. thefe juvenile exploits. 


By a moft agreeable intimacy, and frequent intercourfe, 
which I enjoyed with this accomplifhed blind gentleman, 
whilft he refided in Manchefter, I had an. opportunity of 
repeatedly obferving the peculiar manner in which he ar~ 
ranged his ideas, and acquired his information. Whene- 
ver he was introduced into company, I remarked that he 


‘continued fometime filent. The found direfted him te 


judge of the dimenfions of the room, and the different 
voices of the number of perfons that were prefent. His 
diftin@tion, in thefe refpeéts, was very accurate: and his 
memory fo retentive, that he feldom was miftaken. I have 
known him inftantly recognize a perfon, on firft hearing 
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him f{peak, though more than two years had elapfed fince 


the time of their laft meeting. He determined, pretty near- 
ly, the ftature of thofe he was fpeaking with, by the direc- 
| tion of their voices; and he made tolerable conjectures 
| refpecting their tempers and difpofitions, by the manner in 
which they conducted the converfation. 


It muft be obferved, that this gentleman’s eyes were not 
| totally infenfible to intenfe light. The rays refraéted thro’ 
2 prifm, when fuficiently vivid, produced certain diftin- 
guifhable effects on them. ‘The red gave him a very difa- 
greeable fenfation, which he compared to the touch of a 
faw. As the colors declined in violence; the harfhnets lef- 
fened, until the green afforded a fenfation that was‘highly 
pleafing to him; and which he defcribed, as conveying an’ 
idea fimilar to what he felt in running his hand over fmooth 
polifhed furfaces. Polifhed furfaces,. meandering ftreams 
and gentle declivities, were the figures by which he expref- 
fed his ideas of beauty; rugged rocks, irregular points, 
and boifterous elénients, furnifhed him with expreffions for 
terror and difguft. He excelled in the charms of conver- 
fation; was happy in his allufions to vifual objeéts: and 
| difcourfed on the mature, compofition and beauty of co- 


® lors, with pertinence and precifion. 
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Spangles and Ribbons. 


Anecdote of Frepericx HIT, 


Frederick rung one day, and no one anfwered. He open- 
ed the door, and found the page fleeping on the fofa. He 
was going to. wake him, when he perceived the end of a bil- 


let out of his pocket. He had the curiofity to know the f 


contents: he took and read it. It was a letter from the 
mother of the young man, who thanked him for having 
fent her a part of his wages, to affift her in her diftrefs. She 
concluded by befeeching God to: blefs him for his filial 
ggodneis. Fhe King returned foftly to his room, took a 
roller of ducats,and flid them, with the letter, into the page’s 
pocket. Returned to his apartment, he rang fo violently, 
that the page opened it and entered. “ You have flept 
well,” faidthe king, The page made an apology, and, in 
his embarraffnent he happened to put his hand into his 
pocket, and felt, with aftonifliment, the roller. He drew 
it out, turned pale, and looking at the king, burft into tears, 
without being able to fpeak aword. “ What is the mat- 


ter?” faid the king: ‘“*what ails you?”  “ Ah! fire,’ ff 


fait the young man, throwing himfelf at his feet, “* fome- 
body would wifh to ruin me; ] know not how Icame by 
this money in my pocket,” “* My friend,” faid. Frederick, 
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“ God often fends us good in our fleep. Send this to 1 our 
mother. Salute herin my name; and affure her that I 
fhall take caré of her and of you.” 


Note: Engel ha» made this anecdote’the fubje& of a 
little drama, entitled “ The Page.” 


A loving Embrace. 


Not long fince, the following droll circumftance happen- 
ed at Gupfall, near Tewkefbury: A fellow had taken a 
liking to fome pigs belonging toa farmer, all of which, 
except one and a black fow, he fiole, at different times ; 


and though clofely watched, eluded the owner's vigilance, 


until his laft attempt, when he was difcovered ina manner 
as fingular as it was unexpected. A man who travels witha 
dancing bear, called at the farmer’s for lodging.. The maf- 
ter was accommodated in the houfe, his fervant was put in 
the barn, and the pigs turnedtinto the yard, tomake room 
for the bear, who, not much accuftomed to nocturnal vifit- 
ors, on the fellow’s approach, faluted him:with an ardent 
embrace ;. the fellow roared moft vehemently ; Bruin as ve- 
hemently hugged ; till at length the keeper being alarmed, | 
got up, and found the affrighted wretch locked in the paws 
of the irritated animal. When the fellow recovered, he 
confeffed his defign, and faid he thought the Devil had laid 
wait for him, to prevent his farther depredations, 
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Changeable Stlks. 
For the Cutty oF PALLAs. 


A SONG, 


In imitation. of Allen Ramsay. . 


Let filly bards their Daphnes fing, 

And make the groves and meadows ring,. 

Hi Comparing them to rofy fpring ; 

Mh O fhameful folly : 

‘ When none fo well deferve the ftring: 
As charming .Molly.. 


Hi; She lives mpon Patapfco’s fide, 
Not Thames can boatft fo clear a tide, . 
She is that filver river’s pride ; 





| 

| i And other ftreams: 
| aN And all the other Nymphs befide, 
Are Poets dreams. 


‘|| Her hair—that ftringeth Cupid’s bow ; 

| ‘ a Her cheeks—where ripeft rofes glow ; 

i |  Herbreaft—more white than driven fnow; 
ri | With red rofe-buds ; 

| j And eyesethat brighter fweetnefs fliow, 

{ 4+ Than di’mond ftuds, 
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All thefe compel my honefi heart, 
O! never from the Nymph to part. 
Nor could I: for fle has the.art 
To rivet chains, 
No.other Nymph can break apart, 
Upon thefe plains. 


Wea, GARDINER. 


BaTHos. 


Hermit hoar, in filent cell 

Spending life’s dull ev’ning grey ; 
Smite thy bofom, fage, and t@ll, 

Where is blifs, and which the way? , 
Thus I fpoke, and {peaking fighed, 

And {carce repreft the rifing tear; 
When the fmiling fage replied, 

“ Come my lad and drink some beer. 


JouNson, 
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SUMMARY. 


Foreign, 


Milan, November 2. The Tufcans, who had fled into 
the city, are haftening to return totheir country. Tufcany 
is the fubject of general converfation at prefent. Much is 
faid refpecting an expedition againft Naples, which there is 
every reafon to believe will be undertaken. The greateit 
fecrecy exifts with refpe@ to the operations of the army 
and the correfpendence of the generals. 

Bordeaux, November 18. The Parifian journalifts have 
been fome days endeavoring to find out where Lucien 
Buonaparte is gone. One fends him to Germany, another 
to Italy,.a third gives him important bufinefs to Ruffia, and 
a fourth to England, and now they know not where he is 
gone. Thefe journaliits are not the only perfons whom 
this journey has caufed to make falfe conjectures, for the 
matter is yet a profound fecret. 

Bologna, Nov. rt. The king of Naples is arming his fron- 
tiers. Tufcany, fince the entrance of the French, has en. 
joved the moft perfect tranquility. Many of the Florentine 
nobles had fled to Arzzo, which has been ncither burnt nor 
deftroyed, as report ftated. The humanity of the conquerors 
would not fuffer them to injure the place, altho’ it well de- 
ferved their vengeance. 
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Somefite. 


The honorable Samuel Dexter has been nominated by 
the fenate (the 30th ult.) as fecretary of the treafury. And 


Andrew St. Clair, as governor of the North Weftern Ter- 
ritory. 


In the city of New” Mave’ (Connecticut) during the 
la{t ten years, g20 perfons have died, including two years 
of epidemic ficknefs, which added 220 to an‘unufual more 
tality. The prefent pepulation is 4000. 


Petitions are in circulation in Pennfylvania, praying the 
legiflature to adopt conflitutional meafures for effecting an 


alteration in the conftitution, fo that the fenators may be 
chofen annually. 


A very extraordinary Meteor made its appearance about 
8 o’clock on Wednefday evening laft, not far diftant from 
the turnpike gate, on the Fredericks-Town road. Our in- 
formant was-in a-clote carriage, and had not amopportunity 
of obferving the meteor itfelf, but fo great was the blaze of 
light produced by its burfting, that it would have enabled 
him, for the {pace of one or two feconds, to have read com- 
mon print, notwithftanding the-extreme darknefs of the 


night. The fervant who drove the carriage, defcribed it 2¢ 
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defcending like a large bright candle, until it approached 

within a few yards of the earth, when it expanded without ff 
any explofion, and became a luminous body, fully the fize [ 
of a common barrel. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. The price to fubfcribers.will.be,ome Dollar per volume; [| 
to be paid atthe clofe of every eight weeks. 

II. Each volume to confift of eight numbers, or 288 pages. 

ITI. Poftmafters and others, who fubfcribe for fix, fhall be 
entitled toa feventh gratis. 


a} Subfcriptions are received at the office of the Publithers. | 
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J Che Fumper, 


(No. VII.) 
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I AM ufually fhaved about once in five days. 
Were I to neglect fhaving a month, my beard would 
iprobably be one inch in length. Growing at this com- 
putation, had F never fhaved, it would now be fixty feet 
jin length. Probably with conftant combing aad careful 
attention, at the age of thirty-five, I might have-cut off a 
pufficiency to have hung myfelf: and at that age I really 

deemed myfelf a fit objeé& for fuch anexit. LIhad livedin 
ain. 1 had murdered time that ought to have made me 
ble@teful to myfelf and others. I was in a ftate of defpair. 


was early grey; but had none of the grey hairs of wit- 
Om. } 


T 
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** There is a tide in the affairs of men.”” With this tide 
I was carried to permanent happinefs. It was the tide of 


reformation. Of how largea proportion of my readers, is 
their prefent fituation what mine then was. 


I remember, more than forty years ago, repeating with 
much warmth of feeling, thofe lines of Shakefpeare : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the full, leads on to glory. 


Ah, lamented I, that tide 1 have never experienced. ; and 
probably never fhall. An old gentleman, with an air of 
reproving kindnefs, anda imile of benignant feverity, ac- 
cefted me thus: “ Mr, Doulace, the tide of which you 
{peak, whatever Shakefpeare might have faid, ebbs not nor 
flows by chance. Man has within himfelf the power to 
fay, ‘ thus far thy floating tule fhall be conveyed.’ He is 
ufually himfelf the mafter of his own deitiny. We come 
plain of misfortunes; we deem the world a world of iutfer- 
ing; and why? Let every man, who complains of heavy 
preflures of trouble, examine attentively the caufes of 
fueh trouble. Wherein has he himfelf condudted amifs? 
Of what negleét of duty has he been guilty? How eften 
has he placed his happinefs in the accumulation of property, 
or the requifition of certain objeéts, not in themfelves-ca- 


pable of yielding the pleafure vainly imagined? Were | 


all men who complain of misfortune, to make {uch fcrutiny, 
I firmly believe it would be found that nine twelfths of our 
misfortumes are imaginary, and moft of the remainder, of 
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our own begetting. Some are unavoidable ; yet almoft all 
might be converted to valuable preceptors of happinefs ; 
becoming beacons of experience, to direé our purfuit of 
lafting enjoyment. Sut it is fcandalous indeed for you, 
Mr. Doulace, to complain that your path of life is ftrewed 
with thorns. To whofe young days has fortune been more 
kind? In whofe power, more than in yours, was it ever, 
to fhape the deftiny of your own life? You have wafted 
wealth, neither in making yourfelf happy, nor in the com- 
munication of enjoy ment to others, The poffeilion of 
talents and education, has been to you ufelefs. And now, 
having fquandered an eftate in difiipation, and loft the be(t 
years of your life in idlenefs, you are ready to abufe the 
world, as incapable of ought but forrow ; and to cry out 


that man is born to trouble, as the fparks fly upward. Yet, 
believe me, it isnot tes Zate to find the tide of your affairs ; 


to beat 2gainit the winds of adverfity ; to fecure, even yet, 
an anchoring place of quiet and felicity. 


You are poor; your poverty is of your own procuring. 
Yet it’s apparent honors are trivial compared with the lafting 
benefit that might refult from your pennylefs fituation. If 
rightly improved, it will teach you that the world ftray 
much in the chafe of pleafures : that f{umming up ~ 


Half mankind, 
Adding two thirds of the remainder half, 
You'll find the total of their hopes and fears, 
Breams, empty dreams. The millions flit as gay 
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As if created only like the fly, 
To {pread their motly wings in th’ eye of noon,. 
To iport their feafon and be feen no more, . 


In abundance you have not found happinefs. To the 
doors of the contented peafant. fhe is a far lefs ftranger, than 
to the palaces.of wealth. Fling away your childifh am- 
bition of fhining in the world ; of pomp and parade, and 
feek her, where the poet has placed her, in “ health, peace 


and competence.” Remember fhe isa plant indigenous. 


to all climates, and if you have her not, “ you ought to 
blame the culture, not the foil.” Feel this-truth, that: 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wanw chat little long. 


Hence if you bound your wifhes with the obtainment of 
competence, you are gratified in the attainment of your 


object, with alinoft none of the anxiety and treuble of him, : 


who labors for the corpulence of wealth. The wife foon 
obtain their lowly wifhies : the fool tortures his life for the 
acquifitiom of that which fatisfieth not. 


Still, Mr. Doulace, all things will be empty of good, 
till the convi€tion is firmly rooted in your mind, that, 
whatever be his mode of exiftence, there is a fupremely 
intelligent, powerful and benevolent Being, who controls 
the moral and natural world : and that as temperance com- 
mands the firength and foundnefs of the body, fo does 
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piety the peace, fanity and’ lafting welfare of'the mind; 
and that ‘alone will make us happy in this preamble of rea? 
life, and-fit us , 


After feeble efforts here, beneath © 
A brighter fun, and in a nobler foil, 
To flourifh fair, and put forth all our bloom.” — 


He ended. How gratified fhould I be, if one of my 
readers fhould improve, as'I did, the leffon given. 
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Lecture on: Criticism. 


[ For the benefit of certain poets, critics and orators, } 


Doctror a sham Critie¢ 
Facir . a wretched Poet in love 
Tom an QOrator. 


FConcluded.] 
Facit.. 


Step, yourfelf, Doétor,. the comparifon won’t hold. A 
common fized chimney eorner would contain perhaps an 
hundred fuch holes as-there are in. my heart, but the vaft 
atmoipkere would find room for more than.an hundred thou- 
fand millions of gill-pots; [ have not time nor {kill to 
make the exaét calculation; but this 1 know, that your 


comparifon is as great a perverfion oi truth as mine. Thus) 
in the frenzy of your circumambient imagination, you far) 
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over ftept the boundaries of reality ; T, in the wildnets of 
my fancy, left the truth a little behind, to exprefs the ma g- 
nitude of my paffion. Both were poetical exagerations, 
and, as I faid before, the greater the genius, the more apt to 


go aftray. And indeed in many productions it is the only 
mark of genius one can find.. 


Doctor. 
It is-certainly the greateft ornament of yours, 
Facit. 


~ Tam determined it fhall ftand, if it be only to fhow Mis: 
Harriot the greatnefs of my ideas upon the fubject. 


Doctor. 


So you may, Mr. Facit, and I'll tell you how you may 
reconcile it wihtruth. Inftead of in the heart, put sear the 
heart: Becaufe if there’s a hole in the heart, there muft 
be a hole out of the heart, and. when you get outfide of the 
ribs it will be all hole; big as the chimney corner, or big as 
the moon, if you wifhit, Now Jet Tom: repeat. Here 
Tom, take the paper in your hand, and when you are at a 
lofs you can turn to it ; but the more you. can repeat. withe 
eut the paper, the better your oratory will appear. 


Tom. 


May live on wind, and eat my breath, 
Until Pm almoft ftarv’d to death; 
so much. thy charms have ftabb’d my fouk;, 
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And in my monftrous heart have made a hole, 
Big as the chimney corner or north pole. 
Or--—-or-———a gun barrel. 


Doctor. 


Tom’s miftake im faying the north pole, has raifed a fine 
idea in my mind. It is the nature of charms to flab, it is the 
nature of poles tobe long, and con‘equently to’have a ftab- 
bing quality. Now you might well compare her charms to 
fo many north poles, wounding and ftabbing your heart all 
to fritters. But as perhaps fhe may have but little acquain- 
tance with altronomy, flie may beat:a lofs to difcover your 
meaning, on which account I don’t know but it would be 
as well to omit-it. Well—any mere, Mr, Facit ?. 


FAacitT. 


O yes: the cream of it is to come now, to let her know 
what is meant by whatis written. Which is a very necef- 
fary thing inthe clofe. The beauty of all poetry is to be 
fhort. 


DocrTor. 
I hope it is one of your numerous beauties, . 


FAciT. 


Yes it is, and here you have the whole. 


Why any more fhould I my torments tell, 
When coming to the puint were juft as well? 
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Now if to me you have a mind to marry, 
Vl come with pleafure, and Iwill not tarry. 


Doci or, 


Four immaculate lines, without fpot or blemifh. Tam 
heartily glad thefe poetical labors of yours are now brought 


i toa clofe. I have no doubt of your fuccefs.; for no one. 


can withftand your pathos withous bathos, brevity. without: 
levity or gravity, your ftrength without too great length, 
your fire we all admire, and which.common poets mey in. 
vain defire, 


FacrrT, 


Your compliments, Doctor, are very flattering, as they- 


| come from one whofe witticifm in criticifm, with emenda- 
| tion and alteration, have placed my verfes in an exeellent 


fituation. It now only remains that Tom commit the lines 
to memory, learn to {peak them with feeling and eloquence, 
and they muft have the de&red effect. 


Now, Tom, turn your back fromus ; addrefs yourfelf 
to one corner of the room, the fame as if it was Mifs Har- 


riot, and fay as much as-you are able without looking of 
the paper. 


DocrTor. 
Speak it flowly and diftinaly. 


Facit. 
Speak it loud and clear. 
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Doctor. 


Speak it with pathos, and proper geltures. 
Facit. 
And bring tearsinto-your eyes if you can. 
Tom. 
Se many ways.to fpeak it—J’m afraid I fhall blunder. 
Doctor. 


Repeat it like Demosthenes. 


Tom. 


Lo I, who never meafured wood before, 

Now take my pen to meafure a feore—or more. 
I feel my ftomach grow with mighty things, 
Which thy all diftant prefence brings. 

If Baltimore itfelf belong’d to me, 

Before I’d ever think of having thee,. 

I'd throw full fifty pounds into the fea. 


ot . 
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( Aside.) And pick it up again for myfelf By, | 


Nay more, fo much do I your carcafe feek, [ week. 

I'd live on Indian corn, and go without my fupper a whole 
(Aside.) And eat the more at luncheons. 

I'd live on wind, and eat my breath, : 

Fill I was almoft ftarv’d to death, 
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So much your looks have ftabb’d my foul, 
And in my monftrous heart made fucha hole, 
f As big, and deep, and long 


a 





as the north pole, 
Ora gun barrel. 
Now what more need I tell, 
When, if I fpeak my mind it’s juft as well ? 
If you, to Mr, Facit marry, 
You’ ll——you’Il——-with yourfelf to the Old Harry. 
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[Beating kim off the flage, 


An affecting Account 







Mo she distresses of the family of Monsieur de M —— From 
the Letters of Heren Maria WILLIAMS. 













Amidft the mafs of far-fpread evil; amidft the greans 
of general calamity, no doubt many a figh of private for- 
tow has never reached the ear of fympathy, and many a 
victim has fallen unpitied and unknown. Some of the 
martyrs of Maignet’s tyranny have, however, found a 
“fad hiftorian of the penfive plain ;” and the fate of Mon- 
fieur de M ’s family, which I have heard related 
much in detail by an old female fervant, who was the com- 
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p2nion, of their misfortunes, is not the lealt affecting of 
thofe tales of forrow. 


M. de M~——, formerly a noble, lived with his fon -an 
only child at Marfeilles, where he was generally refpected, 
and where, during the progrefs of the revolution, he had 
acted the part of a firm and enlightened patriot. After the 
fatal events of the 31ft of May, he became fufpected of 


what was called federalifm by the jacobin party, which 


ufurped the power in that city, and punifhed with impri- 
fonment or death all thofe who had honorably protefted 
againft the tyranny of the mountain faction. M. de M. 
was warned of the danger by a friend time enough to fly 
from the city, accompanied only by an old female fervant, 
wlio entreated to fhare the :ortune of her mafter. His 
wife died jome years before the revolution ; and his fon, 
an amiable and accomplifhed young: man of twenty-four 
years of age, had a few weeks before his father’s flight been 
called upon, by the firft-requifition, and had joined the ar- 
amy of the Pyrennees. 


M. de M. after wandering as far-as his infirmities would 
permit, for, although only in his fixty-third year, his frame 
was much debilitated by a long courfe of ill health, took 
refige in a folitary habitation at afew leagues diftance 
from Ariquon, and in one of the wildeft parts of that ro- 
mantic country. The mountains feem to clofe the fcene 


upon the traveller, till, by a narrow cleft, 1tagain opens into 
a fmall valley, where this little hermitage, for fuch was the 
afpect of the dwelling, was placed. This unfrequented 
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valley was rich with pafturage, and bounded by lofty hills, 
wooded cliffs, and in fome parts by large grotefque rocks 
with fharp peaks, that rofe above the fol'age of the hanging 
forefts. Not far from this ruftic habitation a clear torrent 



















rolls, with no fcanty flream, down a bold rock, into which 


its fall had worn grots anc caverns, which were luxurioufiy 


« 


decorated with fhrubs forever watered by the fpray. ‘The 


torrent not falling from a very confiderable height, 


duced founds more foothing than noify, and without hav- 


pro- 


ing the power of exciting the fenfation of fublimity, 
awakened that of penfive, pleafing melancholy. This fe- 
queftered vatley, ‘rich in the wild graces of nature, had 
efcaped the decorations of French art, and no jets d’eaux, 
clipped trees, and “alleys who have-brothers,” «deformed 
its folitary recefles, Far above, and at fome dittance, arole 
the lofty mountain of Ventoux, covered with, if eternal 
inows; that mountain which Petrarch climbed in fpite of 
the {teep rocks that guard its afcent, and from the fummit 
of which he gazed upon the Alps, the boundary of his na- 
tive country, and fighed: or caft his looks upon the waves 
of the Mediterranean which -bathe Marieilles, and dath 











themielves againft Aignes Mortes; while he faw the ravid 
Khone flowing majeftically along the valley, andthe clonds 
rolling beneath his feet. 


Such was the fcene where M. de M—— fought for re- 
fuge, and where he fheltered himfelf from the rage of his 
ferocious perfecutors. He had foon after the anguith of 


hearing that his brother, who had a place in the adminiftra- 
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tion of one of the fouthern departments, and who had taken 
an active part on the fide of the Gironde, had perifhed on 
the fcaffold. M.deM 


fifter-in-law of the place of his retreat, to which he con- 


found means to inform his 





yured her to haften with her daughter, and fhare the little 


property which he had refcued from the general wreck of 
his fortune. His old fervant Marianne, who was the bear- 
er of this meflage, returned, accompanied by his niece: 
her mother was no more: fhe had durvived only-a few 
weeks the death of her hufband. The interview between 
Mademwifelle Adelaide de M+———~ and her uncle, pro- 
duced thofe emotions of overwhelming forrow that arife 
at the fight of objects which intereft ovr affeftions after 
wehave fuftained. any deep calamity; in thofe moments 
the paft rufhes on the mind with uncontrolable vehemence ; 
and Mademaifelle de M 
ed/hier uncle with an-agony that choaked all utterance, at 





, after having long embrac- 


length pronounced, in the accents of defpair, the names of 
father and of mother. 


& 





M.deM — endeavored to fupply to his unfortunate 


niece the place of the parents fhe had loft, and forgot his 


own evils in this attempt to footh the affliction of this in- 
terefting mourner, .who, at nineteen years of age, in all the 
bléom of beauty, was the prey of deep and fettled melan- 
choly. She had too much fenfibility not to feel his tender 
cares, and often reftrained her tearsin his prefence becaufe 


they gave him pain. When thofe tears would no longer be 


fuppresied, fhe wandered out alone ; and, feating herfelf on 
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fome fragment of rock, foothed by the murmurs of the 
hollow winds and moaning waters, indulged her grief with- 
out control. In one of thofe lonely rambles, facred to her 
forrows, fhe was awakened from melancholy mufing by the 
fudden appearance of her coufin, the fon of M. de M——, 
who after having repeatedly expofed his life during a long 
and perilous campaign in the fervice of his country, had 
réturned—to find his home deferted and his father an exile. 
Such were the rewards which the gallant defenders of liber- 
ty received from the hands of tyrants. The young man 
flew to his father’s retreat, where the firft object that met his 
eyes was his lovely coufin, who he had a few months be! ore. 
beheld in all the pride of youthful beauty; her cheek 
fli fhed with the gay fuffufion of health, and her eye fpark- 
ling with pleafure. That cheek was now covered with 
fixed palenefs, and that eye was dimmed with tears; but 
Mademoifelle de M—— had never appeared to him fo 
initerefling as in this moment. 





Two young perfons placed together in fuch peculiar 
circumftances, muft have had hearts infenfible indeed, had 
they conceived no attachment for each other. The fon of 
M. de M and Adelaide, who both poffeifed an un- 
common fhare of fenfibility, foon felt, that while all be- 
yond@the narrow cleft which feparated the little valley from 
the reft of the world was mifery and diforder, whatever 
could give value to exiftence was to be found within its fa- 
vage boundary, in that reciprocal affeftion which foothed 
the evils of the paft, and fed a foft and cheering ray over 
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the gloom of the future. The f{cenein which they were 
placed was peculiarly calculated to cherith the illufions of 
| paflion ; not merely from difplaying thofe fimple and ro- 






| mantic beauties, the contemplation of which foftens while 
it elevates the affeStions ;- it had alfo that local charm which 
endears to minds of tafte and fentiment, {pots which have 







been celebrated by the power of genius. Petrarch, the 






tender, the immortal Petrarch, had trod thofe very valleys, 






had climbed thofe very rocks, had wandered in thofe very 






woods ; and the two young perfons, who both underiftood 




























Itatian, when they read together the melodious ftrains of 

4 that divine poet, found themfelves tranfported into new , 

ib regions, and forgot fora while that revolutionary govern. , 

ment exiited. From thofe dreams, thofe delightfulillufions, ‘ 

they were awakened by a letter which a friend and fellow- : 

foldier of young de M ’s conveyed to him, in which " 

i he conjured him to return immediately to the army, if he h 

i, would fhun being claffed among the fulpected. or the pro- d 
q fcribed. 

| 

q Young de M.- cconfidered the defence of his coun- Es 

il try asa facred duty which he was bound to fulfil. He in. Pp 

: ftantly prepared to depart. He bid adieu to his father-and q] 

i Adelaide with tears wrung from a bleeding heart, and tore 0} 

himfelf away with an effort which it required the exertion e) 

of all his fortitude to fuftain. to 





{ To be continued.] 
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Anecdotes of the Russtan Empire. 


From Mr. Ricnarpson’s Letiers, written a few years ago at 
Petersburg. 


Slavery of the Russian Peasants. C 


The peafants in Ruffia, that is to fay, the greateft part of 
the fubjects of this empire, are in a ftate of abje& flavery ; 
and are reckoned the property of the nobles to whom they 
belong, as much as their dogs and horiles, Indeed, the 
wealth of a great man in Ruffiais not computed by the 
extent of land he poffefies, or by the quantity of grain he 
can bring to market, but by the numb-r of his flaves. 
Thofe belonging to Prince Sherebatoff, and conftituting 
his fortune, are faid to be no lefsin number than a hun- 
dred and twenty-feven thoufand. 











Every flave pays about a ruble* yearly to his owner, 
and if he be in the way of making money, the tribute he 
pays isangmented. In general, every Ruffian nobleman 
allots to the peafants that belong to him, a certain portion 
of land to be cultivated by them, the produce of which, 
excepting what fuffices for their own maintenance, is paid 
to the proprietor. Sometimes thofe flaves’practice trades, 
or engage in traffic ; and all fuch perfons pay a much 
V2 










* Four Shillings. 
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greater fur yearly to their owners, than is done by the la- 
borer of the ground. In faé, a Ruffian peafant has no 
, property ; every thing he poffeffes, even the miferable rai- 
: ment that fhelters him from the cold, may be feized by his 
! mafter as his own. A carpenter being known to have 
ii made fome money, was commanded by the rapacious ftew- 
ard of a rapacious Knaez, to give two hundred rubles to 
his owner. The man obeyed, and brought the money in 
y copper. “I muft have it in filver,” faid the fteward. 
: The flave, denying that he had fo much, was inftantly 
{courged till he promifed to fulfilthe demand. He brought 
the filver, and the covetous fuperior retained both the filver 
and copper. You may eafily conceive, that men in this 
fituation, if they are ever enabled to improve their fortunes, 
will conceal their wealth, and afflume an external appear- 
ance of indigence and miiery. 


The owner has alfo the power of felling his flave, or of 
















hiring his labor to other perfons; and it happens. fome- 
f times, that a Knaez, or Boyard, fhall givea flave to a neigh- 
iif boring Boyard in exchange for a dog or a horfe. The 
i owner may alfo infli& on his flaves whatever punifhment 
i he pleafes, and for any fort of offence. It is againft law, 
| indeed, to put anv of them to death ; yet it happens, fome- 

times, tha: a poor flave dies of the wounds he receives from 
"(| a paflionate and unrelenting fuperior. I have heard, that 
not long ago a lady at Mofcow, the fifter of Marifchal 
S—-——., was conviéted of having put to death upwards 
of feventy flaves, by fcourging, and by inflicting upon 
them other barbarous puniihments. It was a matter of 
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amufement with her to contrive fuch modes of punifhment 
as were whimfical and unufual. Such enormity, how- 
ever, notwithftanding her rank, and the great power 
which the nobility have over their flaves, was not to pafs 
with impunity. She was tried, was found guilty, and 
condemned to ftand in the market-place, with a label on 
her breait declaring her crime, and to be fhut up in a dun- 
geon. But fhe, who had felt no reluctance in making her 
fellow-creatures fuffer the mofi inhuman torments, and had 
even amufed herfelf with the variety of their fufferimgs;had 
fuch a fenfe of her rank, and fuch lively feelings of her 
own difgrace, that pride, fhame and refentment deprived 
her of her reafon. Intruth, both the crime and the pu- 
nifhment feem to me ftrongly marked with the characters 
of barbarity. 


A Ruffian peafant has no property, can enjoy none of 
the fruits of his own labor more than is fufficient to pre- 
ferve his exiftence, and can tranfmit mothing to his children 
but the inheritance of wretched bondage, he thinks of no- 
thing beyond the prefent. You are not of confequence, 
to expect among them much induftry and exertion. Exe 
pofed to corporal punifhment, and put on the footing of 
irrational animals, how can they poffefs that fpirit and ele- 
yation of fentiment which diftinguifh the natives of a free 
ftate? Treated with much inhumanity, how can they be 
humane? J] am confident, that moft of the defeéts which 


appear in their national character, are in confequence of 
the defpotifm of the Ruffian government. 
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1 mentioned that the revenue of a Ruffian’nobleman arifes 
from thofe. lands which are cultivated by his flaves; and 
fometimes in their being employed in other occupations 
than tillage. They often come from diftant provinces, and 
are employed as domeftic flaves, mechanics, or as day-la- 
bourers, at Mofcow, Peterfburg and other tities.. In thefe 
cafes they muft have certificates and a written permit, fpe- 
cifying their names, owners, and the time they are allowed 
to be abfent. When they come to amy great town, with 
a view of remaining there, and engaging themfelves in any 
work, the perfon’ who employs them muft lodge their cer- 
tificates with the mafter of the police in the place where 
they are about to refide. After remaining their allotted time, 
they muft return to their former owners, and muft be ac- 
countable to them for every thing.they have earned. To 
‘thefe pra@tices the Emprefs alludes in the following pal- 
fages, in her inftru¢tions to the deputies affeinbied for mak- 


ing laws: 


“ Tt feems too, that the method of exaéting their reve- 
nues, invented by the lords, diminifhes both the inhabi- 
tants and the fpirit of agriculturein Rufha. Almoft all the 
villages are heavily taxed. The lords, who feldom or ne- 
ver refide in their villages, lay an impoft on every head, of 
one, two, and even five rubles, without the leaft regard to 
the means by which their peafants may be able to raife this 
money. It is highly neceffary that the law fhould prefcribe 
a rule to the lords, for a more judicious method of raifing 


their revenues; and oblige them to lay fuch a tax as tends 
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leaft to feparate the peafant from his houfe and family ; 
this would be the means by which agriculture would be- 
come more extenfive, and population more encreafed in 
the empire. Even now, fome hufbandmen do not fee their 
houfes for fifteen years together, and yet pay the tax annually 
to their refpedctive lords; which they procure in towns at a 


vatt diftance from their families, and wander over the whole 
empire for that purpofe.” 


Another hardthip to which the Ruffian peafants are ex- 
pofed, is, that they are obliged to marry whatfoever per- 
fons, or at what times their fuperiors pleafe. Every flave 
who isa father, pays a certain tax to his owner for each of 
his children; and the owner is therefore folicitous that a 
new progeny be raifed as {eon as poffible. Marriages of 
this fort muft produce little happinefs; neither hufband 
nor wife are very ftudious of conjugal fidelity : hence tiie 
lower claffes are as profligate as can poffibly be conceived ; 
and, in fuch circumftances, we cannot expe& that they 
will have much care of their children. 


The condition of thofe peafants who are immediate {laves 
of the crown, is reckoned lefs wretched than the condition 
cf thofe who belong to the nobility; and they are of three 
kinds: The firft are thofe who, having either fecretly or 
by the favor of ahumane fuperior, been able to procure as 
much money as may enable them to purchafe their free- 
dom, have alfo the good luck to live under a fuperior who 
is equitable enough to free them for the fum they offer, 
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Such perfons and their children, -are ever after the immedi- 
ate flaves of the crown, On the fame. footing are all 
priefis and their children; though the dependence of the 
inferior upon the fuperior clergy, is fometimes as grievous 
as the moft painful bondage. Soldiers alfo, and their chil- 


dren ; and this cla{fs includes the whole body of the nobili- - 


ty, arc immediate flaves of the crown. 


ame ob Gee > 


Sulutations, Quarrels and Amusements of the Russian Peasants: 


Two Ruffian peafants meeting each other, take off their 
caps, bow moft profoundly, fhake hands, wipe their beards, 
kifs one another, and, according to their different ages, call 
one another brother or ‘ather, or by fome appellation of 


affeGion. Both men and. women in their falutations bow 


very low. I was ftruck with this circumiiance ; and foon 


found, that, in their obeifance to the great, and in the wor- 


fhip of their faints, they were early trained to proftration 


and pliancy of body. . Indeed, the fervile fubmiffion they - 
teftify to their fuperiors, can only be equalled by the haugh-- 


ty ufage they meet with in return. 


Two Ruffian peafants, if they fhould happen to quarrel, 
feldum proceed to blows; but they deal abufe with great 
profufion ; and theirabufive language confifts of the bafeft 
allufions, and the moft fhocking obfcenity. This can 
fearcely be exemplified in the manners of any other nation. 
If ever they come to blows, the conflict has a moft ludri- 
crous appearance ; they know nothing of the clenched fift 
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_ ffof an Englithman ; but lay about them moft uncouthly 
i-~ §. | 
with open hands.and extended arms. 
i 
e The Ruffians in their amufements, are indeed extremely 


is focial. They affemble in crowds, fing, drink, fwing on 

l- §fee-faws, are drawn up and down and round about in flying 

j--§chairs fixed upon wheels, fome with a perpendicular, and 
ome with a horrizontal motion. 


In the winter feafon, they are pufhed down ice-hills and 





gliffades. Thofe ice-hiils are raifed upon the river, and 
yj; fare conftruéted of wodden frames. They are very high ; 
_ {fo that they afcend fifty or fixty fteps on the fide behind 
ne fwhat is properly called the gliffade. The fummit is flat, 
$+ Land enclofed with a rail, in order that thofe who indulge 
. themfelves in this amufement, may have room to ftand 
. _jand fuffer no inconvenience in the defcent. The fide by 
nf which they go down is fo fteep, as to be juft.not perpendi- 
otf cular. Upon this fnow having been piled, and water 
sn [poured it ‘becomes a precipice of the fmootheftice. In 
ey- defcending they fit upona fmall wooden feat made for the 


h._PUrpefe,.and generally in the lap of a Ruffian, who fits be- 
hind to dire&t your courfe, having his legs extended on 
each fide of you. .In this pofture you are pufhed down 


el, khe hill, and flide with fuch veldcity, that for fome feconds 
in jyou cannot breathe ; and after reaching the bottom, the 
4 mpulfe you have received carries you forward fome hun- 
Ze red paces. There are commonly two of thefe gliffades 
| rected almoft, but not quite, oppofite to each other; and 


af atfuch a diftance, as that you are carried along the ice . 
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from one toanether. Thus you may go down the one 


hill and up the other, alternately, as often as you pleafe. 
Skating ts not a common diverfion, becaufe the ice, where 
itis not fwept, is ufually covered with fnow. The Rut- 
fians are alfo fond of dancing; yet their dancing does not 
difplay fo much nimblenefs, agility, and livelinefs, as it 
exprefles the fame tainted imagination, which aflumes a 


lefs feducing and more boifterous form in their querrels 
and abufe. 


I believe I may reckon their bathing rather an amufe- 
ment than a religious practice. In every village, efpecially 
in thofe by the fide of rivers, where they are generally built, 
there is.a fteam bath, conftructed ufually of wood, to which 
all the inhabitants, both male and female, repair regularly 
onceaweck., This place is fo infufferably hot, that a per- 
fon who is not accuftomed to it, cannot remain in it buta 
few minutes. But thofe to whom it is not unufual, fit 
quietly for a long time on the heated bricks, without any 
covering whatfoever, excepting fome branches of birch, of 
which, however, they hardly make any other ule than to 
fcrubthemfelves. After they have {fat in this fituation, till 
they have perfpired abundantly, they run out, and plunge 
head-long into the river. They are excellent {wimmers ; 
but infiead of fwimming like frogs, as we do, they im itate 

rather the motion of dogs. J once faw one of thofe baths 
Carch fire; the weather was dry; it blazed up in a moment, 
aad the whole levy it contained, ran with the utmoft con- 


{ternation into the water, {creaming and plunging, and 
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looking back as if they thought the flames were purfuing 
them. 


Domestic Manners of Persons of Rank in Russia. 


The equipage of a Ruffian nobleman deferves particular 
notice. The great mar folls ina elumfy-gilt eoach, drawn 
by fix horfes, fometimes of different colors, and having the 
traces of hempen ropes in{ftead of leather. ‘The coachman 
and poftilions are often in the coarfe drefs of the peafants, 
while three or four gorgeous footmen are ftuck behind. 
One or two petty officers ride by the fide of the coach, and 
thefe are uiually attended by a peafant, who is alfo on 
horfeback ; and thus princes and noblemen are dragged to 
court. They read plays and novels, and often fome French 
philofophy. They fometimes write little comedies; and 
foumetimes reprefent them, beth in the Frenchand Ruffian 
language. 


Many perfons of high rank live on a footing of seafy 
familiarity with fuch ef their menials as become favorites 
and are capable of amufing them with their humor and 
low wit. Perhaps in no other country in Europe could 
you obtain a jufter idea of the parafitical character, fo fre- 
“quently difplayed by the:comic and fatirical poets of anti- 
quity. The parafites here are in general Frenchmen, 
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whofe lively loquacity ieems abfolutely neceflary for the 
anufement of thofe to whofe tables they have admiffion. 


Befides parafites, many Ruffians of high rank retain 
dwarfs in their families, and perfons not without fhrewd- 
nefs, who affect folly, and amufe them in the character of 
buffoons. They alfo retain a vaft number of other flaves, 
who are employed by them in all manner of neceffary or 


whimfical fervices. The countefs W ; has in her 





family feveral Calmuck women who are taught to read 
German and Rufs, who read by her bed-fide till fhe falls 
afleep ; and continue reading or talking, without intermif- 
fion, al] the time fhe isafleep; for if they did net, the coune 
teis would awake immediate, not much, I fuppofe, to the 
fatisfa€tion of the poor attendants. 


1 need f{carcely tell you, that the Ruffians are very care- 
lefs in the education of their children. They do not fend 
them to public {chools ; but have them taught at home un- 


‘der private tutors. Thefe tutors are generally»Ffench or 


Germans, into whole character they make litile enquiry. 
Tf their children learn to dance; and if they can read, 
fpeak and write French, and have a little geography, they 
defire no more. I have feen one of thofe inftruétors who 
has, in the courfe of his life, appeared in the different 
fhapes of a comedian, valet-de-chambre and_hair-creffer. 
Indeed { do not wonder at the condnét of the Kuffians in 
this refpeé&t. Why educate their children? They are to 
live and die inthraldom ; they may be in glory to-day, and 
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to-morrow fent to Siberia. Why fhould they train their 
offspring for any expectations beyond thofe of the prefent 
moment? The citizens of free ftates alone are inexcufea- 
ble, if they do not improve their minds to the utmoft li- 
mits of their capacity. Why quicken the fenfibilities, of 
enlarge the mind of a flave? You only teach him to hate 
himfelf. If, however, there was any probability, that, by 
enlightening the minds of the Ruffians, they fhouid not 
only be enabled to difcern the abafement of their condi- 
tion, but alfo to contrive, and execute the means of emant- 
cipation, I fhould heartily regret their prefent dlindneds. 


The military education of the Ruffian youth is condu&- 
ed very differently. They have an academy in the Wafi- 
loftrow, where a very confiderable number, but none un- 
der twelve years old, are admitted. Here they live toge- 
ther ; and during the fummer fleep in an adjoining field 
under tents. They are formed into a regiment ; and each 
of them, of what rank foever, whether prince, count or 
boyard, muft pafs through every condition, beginning with 
that of a common foldier, and fubmit to every kind of obe- 
dience. They perform their exercife with great exactnefs, 
and are inftruSed in mathematics. From this feminary 
excellent officers may be expeéted. Like the Perfians, de- 
feribed by Xenophon, they learn to obey before they are 
called to command. 


After the account I have given you of the tafte and litera- 
ry education of the Ruflians, you will not be furprifed if I 
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tell you, that their religious principles are not very correct, 
nor in fome of them, perhaps, very deeply rooted. A prieft 
came to hear the confeffion of a great man. ‘“ Holy Fa- 
ther,” fays the count, ‘* have you a good memory '?—= 
" Yes.” “ Then you remember what I.told you at my. 
laft confeffion. Since that time I have had the fame temp- 
tations from without, the fame weaknefs.from within, and 
here is the fame number of rubles.” I would not fay, 
however, that the princes of Ruffia are much inferior either 
in refigious or moral improvement, to many great men, even 
in thofe ftates of Europe that enjoy the means of fuperior 
knowledge. If I am not much miftaken, there are among 
them a greater number who affe& indifference or difbelief 
in religious matters, than who really difvelieve. Perhaps 
in times of ficknefs, difgrace and low fpirits, they have 
more faith in St. Nicholas than in Voltaire. 


The fair fex in all ages have more fenfibility, lefs of the 
pride of reafon, and more good fenfe than the men ;. and 
accordingly you find fewer among them who affect irreli- 
gion. ‘Their notions may be erroneous; this is owing to 
their inftrudtors : but their difpofitions are pious, and they 
owe this to themreleves. Indeed, when I fee Ruffian 
princeffes, as they fit down to an entertainment, crofling 
themfelves, which they do very gracefully, in teftimony of 
religious gratitude, I refpect both their good fenfe, and 
their piety, 
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Spangles and Ribbons. 


Anecdoté of HandELy- 











This celebrated compofer, though ofa very robuft and 
Wncouth external appearance, yet had: fuch a remarkable 
irafcibility of nerves, that he could not bear to hear the 
tuning of inftruments, and therefore this was always done 
before Handel arrived. A mufical wag, who knew how 
to extract fome mirth from his irafcibility of temper, ftole 
into the orcheftra on a night when the late Prince of Wales 
was to be prefent at the performance of a new oratorio, and 
untuned all the inftruments, fome half a- note, others a 
whole note lower than the organ. As’ foon as the Prince 

















arrived, Handel gave the fignal of beginning con spirita; but 
fuch was the horrible difcord, that the enraged mufician 
ftarted up from his feat, and having overturned a double 
bafs which fteod in his way, he feized a kettledrum, which 
he.threw with fuch violence atthe head of the leader of 
the band, that he loft his full-bottomed wig by the effort. 
Without waiting to replace it, he advanced bear-headed 
to the front of the orcheftra, breathing vengeance; but fo 
much choaked with pafiion, that utterance was denied him, 
In this ridiculous attitude,. he ftood ftaring and ftamping 
for fome moments amidft a convulfion of laughter; nor 
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could he be prevailed on to refume his feat, till the Prince 


_ went perfonally to appeafe his wrath, which he with great 
difficulty accmplifhed. 
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N U T S&S. 


A Spanifh poet, we are told, in {peaking of the black 
eyesof alady, fays, that they were in mourning for the 
murders they had committed. An Englifh poet fpeaking 
in a beautiful epigram, of the blood-‘not eye of his mif- 
trefs, accounts for it nearly in the fame manner; 


** Oh let it be faid thine eye is all red, 
Nor longer, dear Harriet, be moody ; 

For fince fo many die by the ftroke of that eye, 

What wonder the weapon is bloody.” 
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Changeavle Silks, 


LINES, So 
1 Written on seeing aweil dressed Young Man lying in the Centre | 
ait Market-house, the other evening, intoxicated, Or 
“i 

i Get up, you blockhead. Why lie here? It’s cold, 
Hi Say, what can be the caufe of fueh a plight ?. G 
mh Tis droll to fee a wretch fo little old, 
4 Snore to the bleak winds of a frofty night: | Tl 
Now you, ‘‘ to dumb forgetfulnefsa prey,” 
Heed not the hardnefs of the pillow brick : Sa 
it Should fober folks in fuch a pofture lay, 

i In fuch a night, I’m fure ’twould make them fick, |W 
Get up, or certainly you'll freeze to death. 

¥ Ah little does he heed my kind requeft, If 
4 ’ What nitrous air is fuck’d in with your breath. | 

4 B— bless your soul, cam can’t you let me rest ?- N 
" Has fome foul proftitute, with cunning flight, | 

‘ Stole from your pocket all your cafh fo fiy, y 
j And now got drunk, to fet the matter right ?. 

G— get away, ca— can’t you let me he ? 7 


Say, has fome miftrefs, on whofe love you doat, 
Turned to your longing look a fcoraful eye, 
Hi And fet your fondeft hope helmlefs afloat ? 


G— get away, ca— can't you let me he ? 
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Perhaps your widowed mother wonders where 
Her wild uniteady fon fhould from her. fly ; 

Go to her home; avoid this win’try air. 

Dz go away, ca— can't you let me lie ? 





Say, havé you at the billiard table been, 
Your money loft, then care in liquor funk ; 
Or what’s the caufe of fuch a fhameful fcene ? 

D-— don’t disturb a fellow waen he’s drunk ! 


Get up, befotted booby ;. why lie here ? 
Difgrace and mis’ry will belong to fuch. 
The confequence of drinking don’t you fear? 

I— I’m not drunk ; ve only got too much. 


Say, fhali Pleave you in this cold north wind, 
And fuffer the thick fnow your face to pelt ? 
What I requeft you ought to-deem as kind. 


No matter if it snows, Pm sure twill melt, 






If you lie here, I'm confident you'll die :. 
Your fingers and your feet will foon be froze. 
No longer in this dire condition lie. 
’Tis a droll world, let’s take it as it goes. 


Hear me once more, no longer here lie. flat : 

And heed, next time your meddling with the cup,—~ 
Though, as to dying, I den’t care for that, 
Ratie: than drink no more, DU een get. up. 
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i Foreign, . 





we 
f A 
Paris, Oflcber 28. M. Kotebue was for three years di- pe 


rector of the theatre at the court of Vienna. He was de- 
prived of that office, together with re0o florins, which he 
could not {pend out of the hereditary eftates. At prefent RI 
he directs the Imperial Theatre at St. Peterfburg, in Ruffia, 
with an appointment of 1200 rubles; befides an eftablifh- 
ment; a royal carriage at his orders, the rank of colonel, |“ 
and feveral other advantages ; in addition to which he is |fro 
in poffeffion of an eftate belonging to the crown, worth |Pre 


4 3000. rubles per annum. is f 
| pla 


| | Domefite. tin 
3 ifm 


' City oF Wasuincron, Dec. 29.—The houfe of dele- me 


gates of Virginia have paffed an act againft duelling, which 
provides that the property both of the challengerandthe] , 





ii challenged, and the perfon carrying the challenge, fhall},,, 
il pafs immediately to their heirs on giving or receiving it: ion 
i that they fhall be incapacitated from holding real eftate ; ot 
i and fhall be difabled from holding any office under the go- ick 


vernment. The bill was rejeéted in fenate. 
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A letter from Wafhington ftates, on the authority of the 
fecretary of the navy, that the frigate Infurgent, and the 
Pickering, have been loft. Particulars are not mentioned, 
They were ordered, we believe, off Cayenne. 

The Britifh commiffioners trom America, (faysa Lon- 

I don paper of O&. 20) were prefented to his majefty laft 
week, on their return to England. Their negociation with 
America has been unfuccefsful, and we underitand the ex- 

sa pence of this eftablifhment will now ceafe. © 
€- 
he ' 
A flight fhock of an earthquake was felt at Newport, 
Z Rhode-[fland, on the morning of Chriftmas day. 
ia 
h The plague is committing dreadful ravages in Spain. In 
el, | Andalufia 11,000 have died; in Seville 21,00 ; in Keres 
is \from 160 to 200 die per day. The utmoft confternation 
rth. jprevails. It is approaching the borders of Portugal, and 
is fuppofed to {weep off one fixth of the populatiou of the 
places through which it paffes: But a {mall proportion of 
women die. This diforder begins with violent pains in the 
limbs, head-ache and a ftrong fever, and-reaches its parox- 
ifm by the 4th day. Many die with the black vomit, and 
lele-|, . : 
-  itheir bodies turn yellow. 
nich 
ithe! A young man, of good charaéler, and of a fine figure, 








fhall ropofes a lottery, in the Bordeaux Journal. The condi 


rit: 


ate ; 





lonsare not hard. All the widows and maidens, who have 
ot attained the age of 32, are invited to take of him a 
icket, at the price of 25 francs. There are to be 4,000 
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of thefetickets. Only one number is to be drawn from 
the wheel, and the fortunate holder is io gain the young 
man for a hufband, and to partake with him the 100,000 
francs produced by the lottery. 
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CONDITIONS. 


1. The price to fubfcribers will be one Dollar per volume; 
to be paid at the clofe of every eight weeks. 
IW. Each volume to confift of eight numbers, or 288 pages. 


AM. Poftmafters and others, who fubfcribe for fix, fhall be 


entitled to a feventh gratis. 


> Subfcriptions are received at the office of the Publifhers. 
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(No. VIII.) 


e T WILL not fay it ought to be ranked among 
ithe virtues, but it is certainly one of the greateft blef- 
i fings of life and benefits of philofophy, to be able, un- 
ider all circumfances, to preierve an EquANIMITy of 
jremPer. To acquire fucha difpofition, virtuous habits 
are effentially requifite. To guilt it will ever be a ftranger. 
1 do not mean by equanimity of temper, an intfenfibility or 
indifference-to events of our lives, or a heedlef{nefs of the 
vood and evil with which we are furrounded, but a fuffix 
rient command over our own paflions and feelings ; to be 
Able to encounter the viciffitudes of human nature with fe- 
enity ; to bear the ghoftly vifage of misfortune without . 
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defpondency ; to meet the finiles of profperity without 
exceflive joy. 


We little confider to what unexpected difappointments 
we are liable. The wifeft {chemes, and thofe in our own 
minds moft certain of fuccefs, may prove abortive. When 
troubles clufler around us, in the midft of clouds and dark- 
nefs, aray of unexpetted comfort may gleam through the 
obfeurity ; the clouds of woe. may difperfe, and the fun- 
fine of profperity cheer and enlighten the hemifphere 
of life. 


When I go intoa room filled with politicians of oppo- 
fite principles, and hear the annunciation of fome impor- 
tant election, or other political event, I am aftoniflied to 
fee the different fenfations that accompany the reception of 
the news. One fprings from his feat and claps his hands 
through joy: Another, with horrid imprecations, con- 
demns his adverfary, and demands the curfes of heaven on 
his party: A third keeps his feat, apparently unmoved in 
his mind, and appears ftudioufly calculating the iffue. How 
many times have I had occafion to langh at the violence of 
party fpirit, fo juftly denominated ** the madnefs of many, 
for the benefit of a few.” It has a ftrange effect on the 
feelings of men. Many a one, who would not facrifice 
fixpence for the relief of virtue in diftrefs, would rifk hun- 
dreds for the obtainment of certain political objects, that, 
im all human probability, can never affect his intereft or 
happinefs. What more commendable than difinterefted 
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patriotifm ? What virtue lefs prevalent? Were candor, 
coolnefs and integrity, the moving principles of men’s 


minds, foon would there be a general coincidence and uni- 
formity of political creeds; foon would an equanimity of 
temper prefent objeéts in the fame light to all. 


In times the moft difireffing, in fcenes that try the 
ftrength of fortitude and philofophy, we may find the moit 
exalted pitch of perfection, of which the human mind is 
capable. Not wholly unconcerned what might be the if- 
fues of life, yet with a foul too great and good to be effect- 
ed by the ordinary occurrences of human nature, Seneca, 
though a Pagan, with more calmnefs and refignation than 
is ufually exemplified even with Chriftians,-met the man- 
date of Nero, with the fame compofure that would have 
accompanied the annunciation of the hour of the day. 
We hear of no fudden emotion of paffion, no violent ex- 
prefiions of fear or refentment, attendant with Secraic:, 
when informed he mutt afte the fatal hemlock. Oh how 
happy muft be the hourly feelings of fuch charaéters. The 
world confidered in a juft light, the futility of men’s pur- 
fuits, the childifhnefs of thofe pleafures which attract 
mankind’s more ardent love, little could fuch fouls heed 
the diffimilarity of a billet-doux to an entertainment, of an 
order to prepare for death. 


Any one who may have read Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hitto- 
ry of the World, will obferve fuch calmnefs, and indica- 
tions of fuch ferenity of feeling, as to leave him in doubt 
whether that ammortal perfonage knew a diftinétion. be- 
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tween the prifon of a tower and the little lefs prifon of a 
world. “We venerate fuch names ; we read of the equa- 
nimity of temper difplayed by fuch characters; yer little 
confider that of fuch ferenity of foul we are all capable. 


In the fervency of devotion, friendfhip and love, there 
are feafons in which the foul will be raifed far above its 
ufual poife of compofure. Such extacies are allowable, 
becaufe whatever ftreamlets-may run into “* our native 


temper’s common ftream,”’ to add to its common level,. 


rnake fo much clear gain. But we fhould guard well that 
fuch additional increafe do net merely “ quicken our fpi- 
rit’s movement for an hous,” then leave vu--in a fituation 
far below that in which we previoufly were. 


In the midft of thefe reveries, having becomein my own 
view much more philofophical than | really am, enabled as 
I then thought, to meet, with the fame indifference, a fcep- 
tre er a goal; who but my niece Doratha fhould come in, 
and tear down the noble ftructure at once. What’s the 
matter now, Doratha? Why this appearance of diftrefs, 
this violent exprefion of woe? You furely can have no 
juft eaufe for fuch extreme agitation of mind. Be paci- 
fied, Doratha,and let me know your: difficulty.’ 


Oh, Sir, he’s dead ‘”’ 


Well, Doratha, there are other men in the world, wlio 
may beas agreeable to you, and with whom you might live | 
more happily. And indeed, to tell you my fentiments free- 
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ly, I have not, fora long time, entertained a good opinion 
of either his morals or his abilities. 


** Dear Uncle it is not he.” 


Who then? Not my nephew I hope. Oh that will be 
a lofs too great to bear. 


“No, no: that I fhould not mind fo much: but it is 
my dear little delicate lap-dog, that you know I brought 


from England five years ago. The prettieft little thing 
that ever a lady had.” 


Away with you, and go bury vour natty puppy : it is all 
you are fit for: and not come here difturbing my quiet. 


It is really difficult, at all times, to preferve an equanimi- 
ty of temper. 


x 2 
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Crites, 
(No. VIII. } 


This is a stupendious fabric; it will make a tremendious 
convulfion when it falls... 


Stupendous, tremendous, 
Without you are willing. 


Without is never a conjun&ion. Unless you are wil- 
ling. 


Shut to the door, 


We are faft divefting our verbs of needleis prepofitions. 
The wifhed for morn delays, The to and for are unnecefia- 
ry. The fame may be obferved of hundreds of prepofi- 
tions that are needlefsly joined to the verb. 


Fill up that there glafs. 
Fill that glais. 


Drink up what remains. 


Drink what remains. 

















I don’t care, so it is only done. 
I don't care, if it be done.. 
Take and go get me fome cider. 

Get me fome cider. 

I can’t fleep if J die. 

Wrong: I believe you would fleep very found, 
T take it he is a good man. 

T apprehend, or, believe he is fo. 

I forgot all about it.- 

I forgot it. 

The very next day. 

The next day. 





— 
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An affecting Account 


Of the distresses of the family of Monsieur de M From 
the Letters of Heten Marta WI.LIAMs. 


f Concluded, ] 





After having paffed the cleft which enclofed the valley, 
he again turned back to gaze once more on the {pot which 
contained all his treafure. Adelaide, after his departure, 
had no confolation but in the fad, yet dear indulgence of 
tender recolle&tions; in fhedding tears over the paths they 
had trod, over the books they had red together. Alas, this 
unfortunate young lady had far other pangs to fuffer than 
the tender repinings of abfence from a beloved objeé&! 
Some weeks after the departure of her iover, the depart- 
ments of Vauclufe and the Mouth of the Rhone were defo- 
lated by Maignet. ‘l'wo profcribed victims of his tyranny, 
who were the friends of M——, and knew the place of 
his retreat, fought for an afylum in his dwelling. M— 
received his fugitive friends with affectionate kindnefs. 
But a few days after their arrival, their retreat was difco- 
vered by theemiffaries of Maignet ; the narrow pafs of the 


‘valley was guarded by foldiers; the houfe was encom- 
paffed by a military force; and M@——~ was fummoned to 
depart, with the confpirators whom he had dared to harbor, 
in order to appear, with them, before the popular commit. | 


fion eftablifhed at Orange. This laft ftroke his unhappy 
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niece had not power to fuftain. _ All the wounds of her 
foul were fuddenly and rudely torn open ; and altogether 
overwhelmed by this unexpected,. this terrible calamity, 
which filled up the-meafure of her afflictions, lier reafon 
entirely forfook her. With frantic agony fhe Kneit at the 
feet of him who commanded the troop ;. fhe implored, the 
wept, fhe fhrieked ; then flarted up and hung upon her 
uncle’s neck, preffing him wildly in her arms. Some of 
the foidiers propofed conducting her alo to the tribunal; 
but the leader of the band, whether touched by her diftrefs, 
er fearful that her defpair would be troublefome on the 
way, perfuaded them to leave her behind. She was drag- 
ged from her unele, and locked ina chamber, from whence 
her fhrieks were heard by the unfortunate old man till he 
had paffed the narrow cleft of the valley, which he was 
deftined to behold no more. His fufferings were acute, 
but they were not of long duration. Therday of his arri- 
val at Orange, he was led before the popular commiffion, 


together with his friends, and from thence immediately 
dragged to execution. 


In the mean time Mademoilellede M——, releafed by 
Marianne from the apartment where fhe had been confined 
by the mercileis guards, wandered from morning till even- 
ing amidft the wildeft receffes of the valley, and along the 
moit rugged paths fhe could find. She was conftantly fol: 
lowed in. her ramblings by her faithful fervant, who never 
loft fight of her a fingle moment, and who retains in her 


memory many a mournful complaint of her difordered. 
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mind, many a wild expreflion of defpair. She often re- 
tired toa fmall nook near the torrent, where her uncle had 
placed a feat, and where he ufually pafled fome hours of 
the day. Sometimes. fhe feated herfelf on the bench; 
then fiarted up, and, throwing herfelf on her knees before 
the {pot where her uncle ued to fit, bathed it with floods 
of tears. ‘* Dear old. man,” fhe would cry, “ your aged 
head! They might have left mea lock of his grey hairs. 
When the foldiers come for me, Marianne, you may cut off 
a lock of mine for Charles. Poor Charles! It is well 
he’s gone; I fee the guillotine behind thofe trees! and 
now they drag up a weak old man! they tie him to the 
plank !—it bends—oh heaven !’— 


The acute affliction with which young de M 
heard of the murder of his father, was ftill agravated by 
the tidings he received from Marianne of the Gtuation of 
his beloved Adelaide. Her image was forever prefent to 





his mind ; and, unable to fupport the bitternefs of thofe 
pangs which fuch ideas exciied, he again found means to 
obtain leave of abfence for a few weeks, and haftened to 
the valley. He found the habitation deferted—all was 
dark and filent! He flew through the apartments, calling 
upon the name of Adelaide, but no voice an{wered his call. 


He left the houfe, and walked with hafty fteps along the 
valley. As he paffed a cavern of the rocks, he heard the 


moans of Adelaide; he rufhed into the cavern; fhe was 


feated on, its Minty floor, and Marianne was feated near. 


Adelaide caft up her eyes as 
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earneftly ; he knelt by her fide, and preffed her Hand to his 
bofom. “I don’t know you,” faid Adelaide. “ Not 
know me!” he cried, “ not know Charles!” “ Ifyou 
are Charles,” fhe refumed fullenly, * you’re come too 
late—’tis allover! Poor old man!” fhe cried, rifing haf- 
tily from the ground, and clafping her hands together, 
* don’t you fee his blood on my clothes? I begged very 
hard for him—I told them I had no father and mother but 
him. If you are Charles, begone, begone! They’re com- 
ing—they’re on the way—lI fee them upon the rock !— 
That knife, that bloody knife!” 


Such were the ravings of the difordered imagination of 
this unfortunate young lady, and which were fometimes 
interrupted by long intervals of filence, and fometirmnes by 
an agony of tears. Her lover watched over her with the 
moft tender and unwearied -affiduity; but his cares were 
ineffectual. The life of Adelaide was near its clofe. The 
convulfive pangs of her mind, the extraordinary fatigues 
fhe had fuffered in her wanderings, the want of amy nou- 
rifiment except bread and water, fince fhe obftimately re- 
fufed all other food, had reduced her frame to 2° Mate of 
incurable weakneis and decay, 

‘> 

A fhort time before fhe expired, fhe recovered her reafon, 
and employed her laft remains of ftreneth ia the attempt 
to confole her wretched lover. She ipeke to him of a 
happier world, where they fhould meet agaifi,and where 


tyrants fhould opprefs no more; fhe grafped Ps hand ; 
the fixed her eyes on-his—and died. 
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With the gloomy filence of defpair, with feelings that 
were denied the relief of tears, and were beyond the utter- 
ance of complaint, this unfortunate young m2n prepared 
with his own hands the grave of her he loved, and himfelf 
covered her corpfe with earth. 


The la{t offices paid by religion to:-the dead, the hallowed 
taper, the lilted crofs, the folemn requiem, had long fince 
vanifhed, and.the municipal officer returned the duft to 
duft with unceremonious fpeed. The lover of Adelaide 
chofe to perform himfelf thofe fad funétions for the ob- 
ie of his tendernefs, and might have exclaimed wath our 


poet, 


“© What though no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 
Nor poiifh’d marble emulate thy face ; 
What though no facred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallowed dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb! 
Yet fall thy grave with rifing flow’rs.be dreft, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft ; 
There fall the morn her-earlieft tears beftow, 
There the firft rofes of the year fhall blow— 

‘hile angels with their filver wings o’erfhade 


The ground now facred by thy reliques made.” 





Young de M paffed the night at the grave of 


Adelaide. Marianne followed him thither, and humbly 
intreated him to return to the houfe. He pointed to the 
new-laid earth, and waved his hand as if he wifhed her to 
*-»ar*, and leave his meditations uninters ‘ed. 
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The next morning at break of day he entered the houfe, 
and called for Marianne. Hethanked her for her care of 
Adelaide, and affured her of his everlatting gratitude. While 
he was {peaking, his emotion choaked his voice, and a 
fhower of tears, the firft he had fired finee the death of 
Adelaide, foothed his oppreffed heart. When he had reco- 
vered himfelf, he bade Marianne farewell, and haitened out 
of the houfe, muttering ina low tone, “ This muft be 
avenged!” He told Marianne, that he was going to rejoin 
his battalion; but all enquiries after him fince, have been 
fruitlefs: this unhappy young man has been heard of no 
more ! 


PROPOSALS 
FOR THE 


REFORMATION of SERNAMES& 
ABSURDLY ALLIED TO DISCORDANT 


ZRADES & PROFESSIONS. 





Amidft the rage of reformation, a very glaring evil has 
totally efcaped the prefent reformers. Throwgh the chan- 
nel of your entertaining mifcellany I mean to besthe ‘censor 


morum et arbiter clezantium! The i improper affine of fir- 
hames with trades, &, totally in oppoft Calls for a coal. 
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ition at leaft. And escoalitiens are all the tov, without further 
preface I will come to the fubject of this letter. 


To begin with sirnames. Have we not feen a tame, meek, 
{weet-tempered lady, falfely and erronooufly called Mrs. 
Fuiye? And to my certain knowledge Mrs. Lamé often 
beats her hufband! Then there is Mrs. Cross the mildett 
woman in the world. Col. O*Thunder trembles. at the idea 
of a cannon ball; Mi. King is a poor fubje&t; Mr. Prince 
lives in a lodging, without guards and attendants; 4. 
Gidchild broke his father’s heart.; irs. Zogoed is a name ut- 
terly unfit for the probationary {tate of us poor mortals ; 
and Mr. Dogood never troubled himfelf about his neighbors 
in all his life. Then there is Mrs. Clackit that has been 
dumb from her infancy, while Mrs, Mum ftuns the compa- 
ny with her redundency of words. -How often have we 
feen men of the name of Tay/r thoemakers by trade, ftrange 
abfurdity! However, Mr Proudfoot is allowed to be an ex- 
cellent boot-maker ; the Misses Lovejoy are the dulleft old 
maids in the univerfe! Mrs. Sadle never wore mourning 
above once in her life ; Mrs. Samper always frowns; the 
Misses Rasen fing like nightingales ; Vr. Bloom is a {warthy 
Creole, and Mrs. Neild never prayed ! I know a butcher 
named Hardmeat, fomewhat inapplicable in general ;. Mr. 
Popwell never fired a gin 5 Mr. Barwell fhould have been an 
ironmonger inftead of a man of fortune; Mr. Street lives in 
a.court; Mr, Foot cannot ftand; Mr. Golightly is very lufty; 
Mr. Hazard mever games ; Mr, Pye fhould have been a 
paftry-cook inftead of an officer ; Mr. Suett ought to have 


been a butcher ; Mr. Goodluck has had feveral misfortunes ; 
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there isa grocer named Pickle ; but Mrs. Coates, very pro- 
perly, keeps‘an habit warehoufe ; Mr. Ganer gets rich by 
his piano-fortes ; Mr. Prettiman is deformed ; Mr. Brewer is 
a. baker; Mr. Baker isa mercer; Mrs. Price was never 
cheapened in her life; Adr. Penny has ‘got many thoufands; 
Mr. Witwoth never faid a good thug; Mr. Bent is as 
ftraight as any’: man in Europe; Mis Prim is all eafe and 
elegance ; Mr. Prig isa plain unaffetted man; Mr. Paze 
is illiterate; Miss Crisp is ao tough as hemp ; Mr. Clarke is 
a parion ; Mr. Parsons was never ordained ; Mr. Shepherd 
has not aivacre of ground; Mr. Diamond is an actor ; Mr. 
Mason is an admirable poet ; what “‘Mconegruities ! Mass 
Piper has no ear for mufick; Miss Feiner is a fawyer’s 


daughter; Mrs. Béard*is bald ; Mi. Singer cannot turn a 


tune; Mrs. Peacock warbles inimitably ; Miss Tombes hates 
the idea of a church-yard ; Mrs. Graves infifts upon being 
pickled and preferved, to avoid earthly fepulrure. Then 
why fhould a mercer live at the fign of the hen and chickens ? 
Or a silversmith at the turbot? Is there any analogy? As 
well might a tallow-chandler live at the fign ef the -civet 
cat. But I think I have adduced plenty of examples ; 


every man’s memory will fuggeft an inexhauftable. Nariety, 
equally diilimilar and incongruoue, 


New to my plan:—I would have a kicense of titles, 


names, figns, &c. He fhould be weil verfed in'the much 
negleéted art of hierogliphycism; a foattering of, the phice, 


paranmasia ; and antanaciasis would be requifice., He fhould 


prefide at the births of infants; if they are) of humble 
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birth, he would adapt their profeffion to their name: As 
for example, Mr. Salmon fhould be a fifhmonger; M, 
Rackstrow a member of the Popith Inqnifition ; Mr. Brass 
an ironmonger ; Mr, Cock a poulterer ;, Mr. Locke a {mith; 
M;. Dean a parfon; cum multis aliis. Such a regulation 
would redound to the honor of the police, and help recol- 
jection infinitely. “Fhe name of the person wonld fpecify. 
the trade, and folve many doubts. Our dramatic authors. 


are of this. opinion in its. utmoft extent; and ourinimitable 
Aristophanes was a bigot to the abovementioned maxims, viz. 
he mentions Kitt Cadéage the taylor ; Carmine the painters 
Mr, Greenfat the alderman, &c. 


In my next letter I will, with your leave, enlarge on this: 
fabjeét ; at prefent, I conclude, Sir, 


Your’s, &c, 
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For the Curtp: or Patras. 


The dangers of Female Levity. 





Maria was the only furviving daughter of a gentleman, 
eminent in the mercantile world. Her mother, amiable as 
fhe was fair, boafted a defcent from the firft families in the i 
north of England. Maria, as too often is experienced } 
from parents who own but a folitary reprefentative of their 
love, from her infancy was indulged in the extremeft ca- 
price of her paffions. Her form, in her nurfes arms, like 
the vermilion rofe in its {fpringing bud, was-.a blufh of per- 
fect fweetneis, as it expanded, each diurnal fun added to its 
beauty, till in the eyes of all who faw her, the bloomed the 
maturity of perfe€tion. Her mind was enriched with all 
the modern ornaments of education. She danced toa mi- 
racie ; painted to admiration; and when her voice accom. Wh 
panied the guitar, it was the filver found of heaven; that  {} 
trells from the hymn of the bleft. But her heart, untutored 
by the leflons of experience, like the nervous leaf, was 
the {port of every paffion. The fmalleft reftraint clouded Lit 

- her brow, like the thunder ftorm fuddenly gathered on the i) 
fummer fky. And her vanity, like the froth of the ocean, iq 
with forbidding contempt, kept at a diftance thofe real 


friends, who admired, tut could not brook her indif. 
ference, 
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Death, the common enemy of mankind, deprived her of 
her parents in her 2oth year, (dangerous crifis) when the 


luxuriance of youth wants the ftrong props of age and 
wiidom. : 


Maria felt the common griefs of a daughter, fuddenly 
bereft of the authors of her being. But the fplendor of 
her fortune, the flatteries of her dependents, and the infinu- 
tions of a croud of admirers, foon dried away thefe watry 
vifitants of forrow. There is, fay what they. will, a guar- 
diin {fpirix, that guides the enterprize of fiefh. Amongit 
the train of her lovers, there wasa young man who had 
been her father’s friend, and defigned by him, though un- 
known to Maria, for her hufband. He poffeffed the beft of 
hearts, and tenderly loved her ; but, unbleffed with the out- 
ward decorations of a woman’s ruin, a handfome perfon 
and deceiving tongue, was difmiffed, after the firft deelara- 
tion of his paffion, with ineffable coldnefs, by the inexora- 
ble Maria. A young gentleman in her neighborhood, who 
had juft attained his twenty-firft year, a dayin wifdom, but 
an age in vice, gavea-public ball, to celebrate the event ; 
to which the beautiful Maria was invited. On that day 
all her finery was ranfacked. ‘The cafket, which contained 


her mother’s jewels, unopened fince her death, was now 
ranfacked withouta figh. In trying on a pearl necklace, 
the golden thread burfted afunder, and the pearls trickled 
on the toilette. Was it not a warning? It is fufficient to 
fay, the vain girl decked herfelf off in all the gorgeoulnels 
of external pride, 
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Her carriage is ready, -and- whirls her to the prefence of 
him who fought her deftru€tion. She is now in the ball- 
room; all eyes are fixed on her—for fhe really was the flow- 
er of beanty. Her heart flutters, not with timidity, a wo- 
man’s beft grace, but.the ambition of being admired ; and 
her triumph is compleated, as Fiorio, the mafter of the 
feaft, hands her out to dance. This youth, educated ‘in all 
the fyftem of feduétion, reading the exulting fmiles of Ma- 
ria an eafy co: queft, he forgets himfelf in the minuet ; he 
{queezes her palpitating hand; he hums a fonnet to her 
charms, and exults in the belief that Maria thought he was 
in love. 


Fidelio, her difcarded lover, was alfo of the party. He 
perceived the arts of her perfidious feducer. He was fo 
cold to him, that he refufed toafting his bumper at fupper. 
He reddened at his importunities, at his refufal, and fhew- 
ed anger at the bafenefs of Florio’s conduct. All this the 
vain Maria imputed to his difappointment of her favor, 
and with {miles feemed to gild her approaching danger. 
Midnight had reached her higheft arch; and now tolled 
twelve, when the warned guefts departed for their refpective 
homes. Florio would accompany Maria. His bewitch- 
ing tongue had eharmed every guardian of her honor to 
fieep. Maria, half loft, received his careffes with pleafure ; 
his polluted hands had already with impunity vifited that 
inviolate region of chaftity, her bofom, when the carriage 
fiopped at her gate. They defcend. He hands her into 
the hali, and impertinently calls for fupper; nor did the 
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haplefs maid think of thehour. He folicits her to walk “ 
the garden, for it was moonlight: fhe confents. They 
pafs through the orange row that bordered on a canal, and 
enter an alcove. Not a breeze difturbed the trembling 
leaves. The moon beams ftood like magic centinels on the 
water. It was the feafon of woman’s weaknefs. The 
ftruggling maid had almoft yielded, when the faithful Fide- 
lio, with his {word drawn, entercd the alcove. They only 
heard the words, “Draw, Villain,” when fhe fwooned: 


away. Flomo, mad with difappointment, attacked his rival: 


—-but received a wound the firft pafs, and fell. Fidelio 
ordered him to be carried to his houfe by Maria’s fervants, 
and conveyed the maid to her chamber. After many at- 
tempts fhe recovered her fenfes; read forgivenefs in her 


protector’s eyes; the blufhed her crime. Fidelio, weeping. 


on her hand, afked her for happinefs. She granted his re- 
eueft—and they were married. 


Wirrpsiam Garpinek. 
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A parallel between the famons Adventurer 


Law & our modern Lottery Insurers. 


The famous Law, whofe fon was lately governor general 3 


of the French poffeffions in India, fet up a gaming bank 
at Paris, where fortunate adventurers (that is, one perionin 
goo) might have the chance of winning five guineas for 
ene fhilling, ten for two fhillings, and in proportion fora 
greater or lefferfum depofited at the'table. ‘This cunning 
Scotfman had the addrefs to intereft the duke of Orleans, 
then regent of France, in this diabolical feheme, by affuring. 
his highnefs that he meant to referve but one-tenth for him- 
felf, and that the remaining profits fhould go ‘to the ftate. 
The town-houfeof Paris was decorated with gaming tables, 
where every man, woman arid child were invited<by beat of 
drum, to facrifice one poor piece of twelve fous, in order 
to gain five louis do’rs toties guoties, The bait facceeded to 
admiration ; prime minifters, cardinals, archbifhops, and 
the whole hiearchy, fent their deputies; whilft dukes, mar- 
quifes, counts and chevaliers, with aldermen and eminent 
thopkeepers, from almoft every province, attended in per- 
fon. ‘Te thele were added, hack drivers, fedan chairmen, 
fervants, porters, thoe boys, fcavengers-andicliimney {weep- 
ers, who in groups, fperted at above three hundred tables, 
difperfed: im various apartments. This humbug went on 
during the winter of 1719 ; but theieyes of the infatuated 

uC re nol opened till Mr. Laawchad aétually pocketed 
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above twelve millions, which he had prudence to remit to | one 


the banks of Amfterdam, Genoa, and. Venice; and then } but 
took a French, or rather a.Scots leave. . 








pet 
The mode of ‘adventuring, was as follows: Three dice iS) 
were to be. thrown three times, and if they happened.-to | a 
turn up all fixes each throw, in immediate fucceflion, the 
party won, etherwife not. Every perfon converfant-in pe 
play, is morally convinced, that though fuch a chance is | rs 
not abiolutely impoffible, the odds are.more than five hun- | a 
dred to one that it does not fucceed with any fingle perfon, | i. 
in an equal number of throws.. By this calculation it ap« | A 
pears that Mr. Law gained four hundred fhillings, or twen-- | afi 
ty pounds, for every-five pounds he muft have loft to one de 
fortunate adventurer. How ftri€ the analogy. is betweem 
Mr. Law’s-dice tables and our modern lottery infurances,:, 
let the public judge. | ta 
| | 40 
in 
a: @;@ aE 
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Character and Compositions. of Miiton- ‘ 
tl 
From a letrer of Bishop Waxsurton’s te Dr. Biren: g 
a 
Multon’s moral charaéter; as sindaenniadaen, was’) 5 
certainly the moft corrupt of aay man’s of thaty £ 
do not fay fo on accountiof his. being either a prefbyte : 
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an independent, or‘a republi@sia; for the government of 
one (for many honeft men are fiteviery one of thefe ways) 


} but becaufe he was all thefe in their turn as they came up- 


| _permoft, without (frem any thing that appears to the con- 





| trary) a ftruggle orablufh. Imagine to yourfelf a tho- 
rough time-ferver, and you could mot put him upon any 
tafk more: completely conformable to that character than 


what Miiton. voluntarily underwent. It is true he was 
fteady in one potes, namely, his averfion to the court and 
royal family ; but I fufpe& it was becaufe he was not re- 
ceived among{t the wits there faverably ; he who was fo 
far fuperior to them all. I take this to have been owing to 
the ftiffnefs of his ftyle and manner, * contrary to that of 
the court wits, who were enervating themfelves on the mo- 
del of France. 


The virulency of his pen againft his adverfaries is cer- 
tainly another blemifh to that great man, which in an apo- 


logy forthe people of England was abominable, as violat- 


ing and degrading the charaéter he fu ftaimed. 


His Englifh profe ftyle has in it fomethitie very fingular 
and original ; it has grandeur, force and fire, but is quite 
unnatural; the idiom and turn of the period being quite 
Latin. It is beft fuited to the Englith hiftory, this air of 
the antique giving a good graceto it. ‘It is wrote with 
great fimplicity, contrary tohis cuftom in his profe works; 
and is: the better for it. But*he fometimes rifes to a fur- 
prifing grandetir in the fentiment and/expreflion, as at the 


eonclufion of .the fecond book, “ Hencéiorth we are to 
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fteer,”. &c. I never faw any thing equal to this, but the 
conclufion of Sir W. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 


He is the author of three perfect pieces of poetry. His 
Paradife Loft, Sampfon Agoniftes and the Mafk at Ludlow. 
Caftle. The two dramatic pieces feparately poffefs the 
united exccllencies of this famous Epic Poem, there being 
in the laft all the majefty of fentiment that emobles the tra- 


gedy, and all the fweetnefs of defcription that charms in 
the Mafk, 


Tt is faid that it appeared, by a MS. in Trin. Col. Camb. 
that he intended an Opera of the Paradife Left. Voltaire, 
on the credit of this circumftance, amongft a heap of im- 
pertinency (Effay on Epic Poetry, p. 120) pretends boldly 
that he took the hint from a comedy he faw at Fiorence, 
called Adamo. Others imagine too he conceived the idea 
in Italy ; now 1 will give you good proof that all this is a 
vifion. In onéf his political pamphlets, wrote early by 
him, | :orget which, he tells the world he had conceived a 
notion of an Epic Poem on the ftory of Adam or Arthur, 
What then will you fay muft we do with this circumftance 
of the Trinity College, MS.? I believe 1 can explain that 
matter. When the parliament got uppermoft, they fuppref- 
fed the play-houfes; on which Sir John Denham, I think, 
and others, contrived to get operas performed. This took 
with the people, and was much in their tafte ; and religious 


ones being the tavorites of that fanétified people, was, 1 be- 
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lieve, what inclined Milton at that time (and neither before 


nor after) to makean opera of ‘it. 


The L’Allegro ed il Penferofo are certainly mafter pieces 


of the kind. 4 


Of all his Englifh profe tracts, thofe on divorce are cer- 
tainly the beft reafoned. In his Controverfies on the Times 


a el ———— 


he is-a horrid fophifter. Sut what wasfanaticifm and cant 


in the reft of his party, fhews itfelf in hima prodigious fpi- 
rit of poetical enthufiafm, and he frequently breaks out in- 
to ftrains as fublime, or if poflible more fo, than in his 
higher poetry. 
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His apology for the liberty of the prefs, is in all refpects 


a maiter-piece, ; 


The Plan of Education to Hartlib, is a very able one. 


















































Spyangles and Ribbons. 


Sleepy Statesman. 


A member of the geueral court of Maffachufetts, who, 
from accuftoming himfelf to take a nap after dinner when 
at home, could not difpenfe with the cuftom, when attend- 
ing to give lgws to a mighty people, not long fince occa- 
fioned much fport in the houfe, by the following incident. 
A day was afligned for the fecond reading of a lumber- 
at: as this interefted our fleeper, he requefted a friend, 
who fat next him, to awake him, if the difcuflion of the 
bill thould be introduced while he was afleep. This his 
friend promifed him ; but, happening to go out for a few 
minutes, the bill was called for; and after a fhort debate, 
was committed. Immediately after, the bill for preventing 
fornication, was brought on. This occafioned fome de- 
bate, during which the fleeper’s friend returned. Finding 
the lumber-bill was difmiffed, he thought he might indulge 
his friend in his nap. However, as ill-luck would have it, 
he trod upon the toe of this votary to Morpheus, who fup- 
pofed it was a fignal for his waking: immediately roufing 
| | himfelf, be rubbed his eyes, and looking about, perceived a 


paufe in the debate—on which he rofe and-addreffed the 


_ dpeaker as follows ;, “ Sir, I with to fpeak a few words on 
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the bill now in queftion. It affeéts, Mr. Speaker, my 
conftituents very much: for adcw half our town get thir liv- 
ing by it.” 


<P> (Pema 


Some time fince a perfon on his travels through Coven- 
try, Connecticut, ftopped at the houle of the Rey. Jofeph 
Huntington, D. D. and acquainted the do¢ter, that he had 
been preaching at Sufquehaunah for a confiderabie time , 
but was fo unfortunate as to be driven from. his pofleffions 
by the Indians, who had deftroyed his property. He added 
that he was on his way to Maffachufetts, where he had 
fome friends : and afked charity of the dofor, The latter 
was liberal and hofpitable to the. ftranger, and told him as 
it was Saturday, and it would be improper for him to travel 
on the Sabbath, tie might refrefh himfelf at his houwfe both 
days. The offer was accepted; and. the Dr. invited his 
gueft to afiit him next day in the duties of his fanétion ; 
but he declined, alleging as a reafon, that his clothes, were 
not tufficiently decent to appear in the pulpit. To obviate 
this difficulty, the Do&or offered hima fuit of clothes al. 
moftnew. The objection being removed, the pretended 
clergyman agreed to affift. his brother, and, in order to pres 
pare himielf, defired to be left alone that evening, sto fludy 
his difcourfe. A fire was accordingly made in ‘his bed- 
chamber; whither he repaired with his new gar), at the 
fame time acquainting the Doétor that he mutt Hudy till 
[ate at night, and hoped no noife.that he might make would 
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difturb the repofe of the family. Sunday morning came, 
and the preacher being fent for to breaktaft, was not to be 
found, He had decamped in the night, ale sourdine, and 
had carried off the clothes, fo well fuited to his newly-afs. 
fumed clerical dignity, leaving behind him the following 
oppofite text, written at the top of the paper, intended for 
his difcourfe, “* ¥e shall seek me, and.shall not find me—and 


23 


where Iam, thither ye cannot come.’ John-vii, 3.4«: 


A lawyer and a phyfician having a difpute about prece- 
dence, referred it to Diogenes, who gave it in favor of the 


lawyer, in thefe terms: Let the thief go before, and the execu- 
tioner follow. 


Domestic day o' Dryven. 


The accurate and laborious Edmund-Malone, Efq. in 
his elaborate life of a great poet, prefixed toa late invalua- 
ble edition of his profe writings, after informing us that 
“ even the domestic day of fuch’a man cannot be uninterelt- 
ing,” adds, that Dryden ufually devoted his mornings to 


the compofition of his various works. The hour of dine. 


ner, even in the lateft period of time, did not exceed two 
o’¢lock, and plays began at four in the afternoon. Be- 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock, he repaired to the coffe-houfe, and 
there a great part of the evening was.fpent. ‘ Addifon, 
(fays Pope) paffed each day alike, and much in the fame 
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manner as Dryden did. Dryden employed his mornings 
in writing ; dined en famille, and then went to, Will’s ; on- 
ly he came home earlier o’nights. In Addifon’s time, it was 
cuftomary, about 7 or 8 o’clock, toretire from the coffee- 
houfe to the tavern, where wine, and frequeutly pipes and 
tobacco, were immediately called for : and fit an hour or’ 


two, afterwards they vrs ass and then again circulated the 
bottle. wo CAMIBD 
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7 
Addifon, as Pope related to Mr. Spencer, ftudied all the 
morning, then met his party at Button’s coffee-houfe,dined 
there, and ftayed five or fix hours, and fometimes far into 
the night. I was (fays Pope) of the company fer abeut a 
year, but I found it too much for me: it hurt my health, 
and fo I quitted it. Addifon’s chief cempanions, be- 
fore he married Lady Warwick, were Steele, Budgell, Ca- 
reu, D‘Avenant, and col. Brett. Heufed to breakfaffwith 
one of them at.his lodgings:in St. James’ place, .dine at 
taverns’ with them, then to Button’s, and then to fome ta- 


vern again for fupper and the evening~and: this was the 
ufual round of - his lifes 
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Changeable Silks. 


For the Cuanp- or Paras, 


LINES on Migs *?**##a2 


Eaireft' nympli of human mold, 


Whom -Jove might:tempt to turn te gold ;. 
But of fuch wit, and chaftity, 


As would refift tne Deity. 

Dare thy Streplion’s feeble lays: 
Attempt thy faultlefs ferm:to praife 
Thy polifhed cheek, and fparkling eye,. 
And fine arched brows of dignity ; 
Thy ruby lips, and ivory rows 

That eaftern pearl not brighter grows ; 
And form a mouth, where Neétar clings, 
And Venus.fmiles, and ‘Pallas fings ; 
Whilft on bedsof: pureft fnow,. 

The mother’s Cupics: reft.below, 

That by the downy load-oppreft,. 

In motions fpeaklefs heaves thy breaft. 
Or jealous of each others fighs, 

Iu quick alternate hurry rife. 

Matchlefs moulds ! by nature placed, ' 
To give perfection to the wailt, 
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Now, Mufe difdain the painter’s art, 
And aét the-friend’s and. moral part ; 
Search thro’ her form’s bewitching blaze, 
And fee what human faults difpraiie. 
But, happy nymph, how can |. fimd. 

A fault, within a faultlefs mind ? 

No room, I fee, is left for pride, 

Charity has the place fupplyed : 

No frowns, but thofe for guilty fear, 

And filly coxcombs, when they're near: 
lil nature istoo dark a gueft,. 

For fuch a bright, illumin’d breaft ;. 

And feandal never durft intrude, 

She moftly preys upon the prude :: 

Good humor occupies her place, 

And beams fefiftlefs in thy face = 

And adds a heart fo pure and kind, 
"Ewas copied from an Angel’s mind.. 
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On the death of a belowed Wife, who died soon after the birth of 
her first Child. 


While awful winter fpreads his :widé domain, 
And robes of fadnefs, clothe the op’ning year; 
W hileveaftern rains, bedew the weary plain, 
Or northern {nows in hoary flakes appear. 


With tho’ts more drear than winter’s deepeft gloom, 
With anguith keener than the piercing blaft ; 

My heart revolves on lov’d Naxcissa's doom, - 
And ftrays with painful pleafures o’er the pat. 


The comfort fhe, and folace of my breatt ; 
The deareft object of my fond regard ; : 

Whofe meeknefs footh’d my troubled mind to reft ¢ 
Whofe kindnefs did my every toil reward, 


In early years, tho’ blooming, fair and gay, 
To footh = parent’s grief, became her care ; 
His ling’ring pains and forrows to allay ; 
To cheer his mind, and diffipate his fear. 


Her gentle foul ambition never fir'd, 
To fhine, ihe toaft of ev’ry village ring ; 


Hearts to enchain, or rage to be admir‘d, | 








Ne’er fill’d her breaft,. tho’ lovely as the {pring. _ | 


Retir’d, with peace and innocence ‘he pais’d, 
In paths remote, ‘“* the tenor or her life ;”” 
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And, to the objeé&t of her heart at laft, 


Became a tender, virtuous, loving wife. 


But fhort the period, of blifs below, 
And days of joy, give placeto years-of pain ;. 
Like drowfy winter, wrapt in falling fnow. 


The funfhine fhort, while gloom and horrors reign. 


In bloom of life, this tender flow’r was crop’d, 
When joy feem’d ready to attend her call; . 
By giving life, her foft career was ftop’d, 
A fad and painful forfeit to man’s fall. . 


Now fhe no more fhail foothe the troubled breaft ; 
No more, with virtue, tend her houfhold care ; 
No more, with conftant friends, in converfe blefs’d,. 

In modeft accents, talk of virtue fair.. 


Yet, deareft fhade, ‘* while mem’ry holds her feat ;” 
While life, in purple currents, warms my breaft ; 
Thy lovely image, I will ne’er forget, 
Til loft in life, I fink in endlefs reft. 


And fure, if virtue meet heav’ns beft reward ; 
If humble hope and faith, the heart refine ; 

If meeknefs meet with mercy’s fure reward, . 
Rternal joy, and bleffednefs are thine. 


[ From the Telegraphe.| 
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Winchester, Jan. 14. On Wednefday, the 7th inft. at 
about 22 minutes paft 8 o’clock, p. m: this town and the 
country around was illuminated by a Meteor, or.an.expan- 
fion of a fubterraneous light or volcano; and in about 13° 
minutes afterwards a tremendous noife was heard, attended. 
with a fenfible thock ; which not’ only agitated the win- 
dows of the houfes, but even the houfhold furniture. As 
the mction of found is atthe rate of 1142 feetin every fe- 
cond of time, it is prefumable that the diffance from this 


town where the explofien took place, could not be lefs than 
168 miles. 


George-Town, Jan. 14. >A great*flafh, ortrain of light, 
as if from opening clouds or a burfting, luminous: globe, 
was obferved in this town and the neighboring. country, 
about 8 o’clock on Wednefday night, the 7th inft. and per+ 
haps fume perfons may have had a fuller view of the me- 
teor itfelf, This at leaft was the cafe 40 or 50 miles from 
here in:a foutherly direction, where the meteor was feen by. 


a perfon, who defcribed it as appearing like-a moon, and: 


making a great light. The atmofphere that evening was: 


filled with vapor, produced by the.thaw of theday, and as 
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ft at fuch atime that nature nioft. commonly plays off this 
{fpecies of fire works, there may, perhaps have been feveral 
meteors; but it is afcertained to bevfact, that a fingle me- 
teor may be feen almoft.at the fame moment by perfons at 
leait 2¢@ miles from each other. ‘Thefe appearances are 
juppofed to proceed from a large coliefion of phofphoric 


matter, an accumulation of the-electric fluid, or the blaze 
of atrain of inflammable air. 


mee 


The prefident has nominated Joha Marthall, now fecre- 
tary of ftate, chief juflice of the United States. 


Lucius Horatio Stockton, Efy. of New-Jerfey,'is nomi- 
mated fecretary at war.’ 





tthe Editor of the Cuiitb oF PaLias commenced the 
publication, net too -fanguine of fuccefs, yet with a 
ftrong prefumption that the Citizens of this Metropolis, 
would yield him fuffigient patrenage'to pay the Printer’s 
and Paper-maker’s bills, and le2ve him fomething, more 
nourifhing than arr—on which.to fubfitt. He has 
been but partially difappoimted :. The encouragement 
received, has been fuch as to catife a determination to 
proceed, confident that in the progrefs of years, that 


which is now a “ Cuitp,” may attain the ftature and 
itrength of acz. 
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It has, however, been fugecfted, that if pw>!iiied months 


ly, totally divefted of political intormation,and contain- 


ing the fame number of pages which 4 of the prefent num- 


bersdo, it would probably be more comyénient, both to 





<p arate 


the Publifher and his Patrons. To this amendment the 
Editor accedes—and the Work will hereafter be publifh- 
ed on the firft day of every month, the fecond volume 
commencing on the firft of March next. Should iufh- 
cient additional fupport be given, Cuts will-accompany 
each volume. | 





ae : 
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To thofe who have already become Patrons of this Maga- 
‘ zine, the Editor tenders his thanks, and :prefumes fuch 
fupport will not be withdzavm. . | | 
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